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CHARACTERS. 



•*• 



Original cast, Royalty Thcctfre, Jan. ji f IQ03. 

Bernard Gray, a musical composer. . . . Mr. Lyn Harding. 

Hubert Gray, M.B. Lond., his young 

brother Mr. H. B. Warner. 

Ben Kershaw, inventor and sole pro- 
prietor of Kershaw's Sauce Mr. Charles Warner. 

Mrs. Blower, a lodging-house keeper.. . Mrs. Calvert. 

Amelia, her "general" Miss May Woolgar 

Mellon. 

Sister Hope, a hospital nurse Miss Nancy Price. 

Dolly, a chorus girl Miss Maude Danks. 

Scene. 

Act I \ t 5 p. m. 

Act II. V A garret in Soho (March 15) < 7.30 p. M. 

Act III. ) ( 9P.M. 

Time of Representation. 

Act I., fifty minutes ; Act II., fifty-two minutes ; Act III., 
twenty-eight minutes — two hours ten minutes. 

Lighting. 
Act I., daylight ; Act II., sunset ; Act III., moonlight 
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SCENE PLOT. 

Back cloth : Chimney-pots and spire of St. Anne's, Soho. 

Casement. Window. 




i. Coal-box, a. Cupboard. 3. Bedroom door. 4. Fireplace. 5. Entranct 

stairs. 

The scene is a picturesque old panelled garret of an old- 
fashioned house in Soho, once the town mansion of a nobleman, 
now a lodging-house. 

The entrance to the garret is up a flight of stairs (from the en- 
trance door on the floor below) which come up through an oblong 
hole in the stage l. c. (4x3 feet) guarded by a carved oak 
balustrade on the two longer sides. The only other entrance 
(or exit) is at back, r. u. e., where a little carved wooden staircase 
of two steps and a platform, guarded by a balustrade, leads to 
Bernard V bedroom door, which is therefore raised two feet off 
the stage at back R. u e. 

(N. B. — In provincial theatres (where it is impossible to cut the 
stage up L. and make all entrances from below) a door up L. can 
be substituted ; it should be raised two feet above the stage to 
correspond with the bedroom door up R., with two steps up 
(off the stage) platform and two steps down (on to stage), guarded 
by balustrade similar to balustrade up R. For amateur perfor- 
mances all that is absolutely necessary for the purposes of the 
play is a door up L. and a door up R.) 

Old-fashioned fireplace down R. with old carved mantel. 

Latticed window set in recess at back, c, with practicable case* 
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ments, opening outwards, looking out over chimney-pots and 
spire of St. Anne's, Soho. 

A wooden partition (a, b, c), at back L., hinged at (b) so that 
(a, b) forms swing door while (b, c) is fixed, serves to hide from 
view the sink where Dolly and Hubert wash up the tea things in 
Act I. 

FURNITURE. 

The furniture should suggest traces of his old Oxford rooms, 
and also of the comfortable home in which Bernard Gray was 
brought up. It must all be good but very second hand, so that 
the garret, although poverty-stricken, shall not look in the least 
squalid, but on the contrary be very picturesque. It must be ob- 
viously the bachelor quarters of a musical composer with artistic 
tastes and no money. 

" This snug little chamber is crammed in all nooks 
With worthless old knicknacks and silly old books, 
And foolish old odds and foolish old ends, 
Cracked bargains from brokers, cheap keepsakes from friends. 

Old armour, prints, pictures, pipes, china (all cracked), 

Old rickety tables, and chairs broken backed ; 

A twopenny treasury, wondrous to see ; 

What matter ? 'tis pleasant to you, friend, and me. 



That praying rug came from a Turcoman's camp ; 
By Tiber once twinkled that brazen old lamp ; 
A Mameluke fierce yonder dagger has drawn, 
'Tis a murderous knife to toast muffins upon." 

Thackeray's Cane-bottomed Chair. 

Old oak cupboard with wooden doors on pedestal stands be- 
tween window and 'partition. Carved oak chest with brass 
handles and practicable lid used as coal box, runs entire length 
of window recess. An old bookcase (B) filled with books and 
music L. An old grandfather clock (G) stands between bed- 
room-stairs and window. Three tables (T, t, t), viz.: an oval 
Chippendale table, R. c, and two small tables, one up R. in corner 
by balustrade, the other down l. Six chairs, viz. : an old grand- 
father chair, Chippendale (g, c), L. of table. An old cane- 
bottomed chair (c. b.), " with withered old arms and twisted old- 
feet," above fireplace. Four old-fashioned rush-bottomed chairs 
(c, c, c, c). One behind table, one R. of table, one down R., and 
one down L. (r. of small table). Several coloured pictures of 
popular composers adorn the walls, including Wagner (W), and 
Verdi (V). Old fender, fire irons and small shovel. Old- 
fashioned oval looking-glass above mantel. Old brass Roman 
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lamp on top of cupboard (r.). Small umbrella stand (U). The 
carpet is old and faded — the hearthrug, an old Turkish praying 
rug. The window curtains and valance are green. The partition 
and both balustrades are artistically draped with old gold and 
green tapestries — good but very faded. A folded rug and two 
large coloured cushions to make a couch of the window-seat. A 
third cushion in the grandfather chair. 

PROPERTIES. 

Barrel-organ (heard off) constructed to play Bernard's song 
" The 'Aughty Automobile." In fender — kettle and spirit lamp. 
On mantel — two flower jugs, two brass candlesticks (with 
candles) tea-caddy, cabinet photo of Dolly (at the age of eleven), 
Bernard's pipes, one a penny cherry-wooa, tobacco jar, matches. 
An Egyptian dagger hangs on wall by mantel. In cupboard — a 
picturesque array of coloured china. Under cupboard — large 
wooden Colman s Mustard box, covered with green baize and 
supporting flower-pot. On table R. c. sheets of blank music 
paper, pencils, a manuscript song — " Hope on, hope ever " — a 
soft velvet music case with tapes. On the floor — a litter of 
music. On table up R. a jug of water and three glasses. On 
table down l. a flower vase. On wall at back a handsome floral 
block calendar (c.) entitled, in large gold letters " The Gerald 
Massey Calendar", the block bears the date Saturday, March 15 
— in bold type — and underneath this couplet : — 

" Hope on, hope ever I After darkest night 
Comes full of loving life the laughing morning. " 

Gerald Massey, 

HAND PROPERTIES. 

Bernard. — Act I. Loaf and butter, pot of bloater paste. 
Act II. Pawn-ticket in waistcoat pocket. In bedroom — soft felt 
hat and overcoat and a music-hall song with coloured frontis- 
piece entitled " The Haughty Automobile." 

Hubert. — Act I. Cigarette (in his mouth). Red book (in tail- 
coat pocket). Glass of water (behind partition). 

Kershaw. — Act II. Handsome stout walking stick. Act III. 
Bottle of whiskey in paper, some cigars in a paper. Violin in 
case. Pocket-knife containing stout corkscrew, cheque-book and 
style-pen (in pocket). 

Dolly. — Act I. Crumpled bit of paper (inside her bodice). 
Bunch of lilies (which she enters carrying). Behind partition. 
— Teapot, sugar basin, and slop basin, cream jug, three tea-cups 
and saucers (artistic), spoons and knives, salt cellar with salt, 
white table-cloth, also basin full of water and dish-cloth. Act III. 
Large feather fan. 
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Mrs. Blower. — Act I. Red book. Large napkin containing 
hot potatoes. Coal-scuttle filled with coals. 

Nurse. — Act I. Kershaw's note. Act III. Puree containing a 
shilling. 

Amelia. — Act I. Vi's letter to Dolly. Act II. Dustpan and 
brush. An opera score — labelled " The Kingdom of Love " — in 
large quarto envelope, registered and addressed to Bernard, with 
letter inside. 

COSTUMES. 

Bernard. — Wears " a ragged old jacket " and " tattered old 
slippers " — but is artistically dressed. 

Hubert. — In strong contrast to his brother is fashionably 
attired in faultless black tail-coat, high hat, etc. 

Kershaw. — In rough tweed suit and overcoat, lined with 
sable but showing no fur when buttoned up. He wears a soft 
felt hat and carries a handsome walking-stick. He has all the 
air of great prosperity without the slightest trace of ostentation. 

Mrs. Blower. — Acts I. and II. dark skirt and loose print blouse 
and apron, bright red petticoat. Act III. False front " all curls " 
— little grey ringlets— -decked out in all the colours of the rain- 
bow — large coloured scarf round her neck, gaudy shawl round her 
shoulders, apron of many colours, flowers in her hair. 

Nurse. — Dove-coloured uniform, cloak and bonnet edged 
and lined with crimson silk — a red cross on her left arm. 

Amelia. — Very shabbily but neatly clad. 

Dolly. — Acts I. and II. Simple inexpensive coat and skirt 
with hat to match. Act III. White evening dress, she carries a 
large feather fan. 

MUSIC. 

ACT I. 

1. Curtain rises on melody of " Hope on." — It goes up on first 
bar of refrain, which Bernard is discovered humming, and accom* 
panies him to end of refrain. 

2. Song Mrs. Blower " The*Aughty Automobile" (p. 1 1.) Cues : 
(Mrs. B.) " Makes me laugh to think of it." 

3. Soft music for Dolly's entrance — " Hope on." (p. 13.) Cue: 
—(Ber) " Hope on "—(Dolly) " When he's working.* 

4. Song-— Dolly — " Hope on, hope ever* 1 (p. 14.) Cue : — (Dolly) 
44 I'm so sorry." Verse 1, accompanied by strings only (slow and 
soft). Cue tor Verse 2 (Dolly) " I love pretending. ' Verse 2 
full orchestra and faster. 

5. Soft music for Dolly's speech — " Hope on." Cues >— 
" (Dolly) " Little pal "— " Oh 1 mother." (p. 16-17.) 

6. Soft music for Bernard's final speech and curtain x fall.— 
J* Hope on." Cues : (Ber.) 44 What does he mean,"—** little pal." 
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ACT II. 

'. Bright music to take up curtain. 

t. Soft music for Bernard's speech. Cues : (Ber.) " Some- 
times when I " — " take a rest." (p. 35.) 

9. Soft music for Bernard's speech alone — " Hope on." Cues : 
(Ber.) " Not a bit like it "— " little pal." (p. 36.) 

10. Barrel-organ " 'Aughty Automobile." Cues: (Ber.) " little 
pal "— " Where is my hat." (p. 36.) 

11. Soft music for love scene (Hub. and Dolly) " Hope on." 
Cues: (Dolly)" Hush, Hubert "—"I want to think." (p. 36-37.) 

12. Soft music for two brothers' scene — " Hope on." Cues : 
(Ber.) "Dolly! you might "— " won't be my fault." (p. 38-39.) 

13. Barrel-organ (second time) " 'Aughty Automobile." Cues : 
(Ber.) " Won't be my fault "— " two bars' rest." (39.) 

14. Soft music for love scene (Ber. and Dolly) "Hope on." 
Cues : (Ber.) " Don't mind me "-—(Dolly; " To be loved." 

(P- 39-) 

15. Soft music for Bernard reading letter. Cues: (Ker.) 

" He's found it "—(Ber.; " Sooner burn it." (p. 52.) 

16. Soft music for end of act. Cues: — 1. (Ber.) " Not in the 
Kingdom of Love" — (Ker.) "Atonement." (p. 54.) 2. (Ker.) 
" the best wife "— " thank ye, lad." (p. 56-57.) 

No music at fall of curtain. 
ACT III. 

17. Soft music to take up curtain. 

18. Soft music for Dolly's introduction. Cues: 1. (Hub.) 
" Mr. Kershaw, allow me " (Ker.) " On Xmas Eve." (p. 64-65.) 
2. (Dolly) " Act like mother "— " she's dead." (65-66.) 

19. Soft music for end of play. Cues : 9 (Ker.) " Poor thanks- 
giving" — "Mrs. Blower." (p. 70-71.) 

Swelling crescendo at fall of curtain. 
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ACT I. 

Scene. A Garret in Soho. (See scene-plot) 

Cubtain Music. — " Hope on, hope ever* 9 (Noel John- 
son) 

(Bebnabd Gray discovered alone, seated at table c. facing 
audience, composing music. As he writes, he waves 
his left hand, humming the air softly to himself, his 
head moving to it u then puts manuscript down) 

Bebnabd. That's not bad! I'll try it over on the 
fiddle, (rises and looks round for it, crossing l.) Hang 
it, I'd forgotten! (feels in his pocket and takes out 
pawn-ticket) Ten bob! Never mind, I'll get Dolly to 
sing it. (goes back to table, looks at manuscript) 
That's the best tune I've struck since I left Oxford. 
(tapping manuscript) Oxford! (laughs sadly) It 
looks a long way off. When the Governor heard 
that I was first violin in the 'Varsity Musical 
he shook his head. Poor Dad! He wanted me 
to go in for Parliament simply because he was there. 
Not me! (goes to window) Let who will sit down 
there at Westminster and make laws for the people; let 
me sit up here — in my "snug little kingdom" — and 
make their songs. It's a — well — a — loftier life, anyway. 
(smiles, and sits in grandfather chair l. of table) I'd 
rather write another " Home, Sweet Home " than make 
all the speeches in Hansard! (goes on writing) Marie 
Moulton will like this. It's better than the "Motor 
Car" and she made that hum. If I'd known it'd turn 
out so big, I wouldn't have sold it for so little. Two 
guineas — words and music, (smiles and rises) Not 

9 
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much, but — {drawing himself up proudly and pulling 
down his waistcoat) it paid a month's rent. By 
George! I am cold! (looks at empty grate, picks up 
shovel and goes to coal-box which forms window seat, 
opens lid, finds it empty, shuts it) — and peckish too! 
(goes to cupboard, opens it, finds it practically empty, 
except for a picturesque array of coloured china; 
shuts it with shovel) Pheugh! I forgot! Had my din- 
ner for breakfast, (puts shovel back) Never mind, it'll 
be tea time soon. 

(Mbs. Blower, a fat asthmetic old landlady, is heard 

coming up the stairs.) 

Mrs. B. Ho! these stairs! Ho! and my hasmy! Ho! 
Bernard, (looking over the balustrade, cheerily) 
Ah, Mrs. Blower, this is a pleasant surprise. 

(Enter Mrs. Blower up the stairs.) 

Mrs B. (l. c. sternly) It's S-S-S-S-Saturday. 

Bernard, (sadly) It always is Saturday! 

Mrs. B. Yes, and your r-r-rent's due, and I've come 
to g-g-give you a bit — (o.) 

Bernard. Give me a bit. (holding out his hand) I 
thought you'd come to ask for a bit. 

Mrs. B. (sharply) — A bit o' my mind; but I must 
M-fetch my breath first. 

Bernard. Take your time, my dear Mrs. Blower, 
there's no hurry. Have this arm chair — and this cushion. 
(putting her in grandfather chair — to her) There, now/ 
are you comfortable? (o.) 

Mrs. B. N-no! I'm not comfortable! (with empha- 
sis) and what's more I shan't be till I'm s-settled. 

Bernard. Well, aren*t you settled? (arranges cush- 
ions) 

Mrs. B. I mean settled — h-hup! 

Bernard. Oh! I thought you meant settled down. 
Gome on, (raises her up in chair) Hup — Hup! There, 
now, are you comfy? (wheedlingly) 

Mrs. B. (smiling up at him) Comfy? Oh, you're 
Just like my poor dear fust. 

Bernard, (smiling) Am I? Tou didn't marry for 
beauty then? 

Mrs. B. I wasn't thinkin' o' f-f-features, I mean he 
was just like you; he 'ad your wheedlin' ways, and just 
like you he was a f-f — 

Bernard. Take your time! 
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MB8. B. F-failure! 

Bernard. Was he? Ah that's why you married again, 
I suppose? 

Mrs. B. Tes; but my second was wuss. He was a 
genius in his way; at least he thought 'e was. He was 
brought up to the Salyage Corps, but he would go in for 
book-learnin'. He wrote a book all out of his own head 
about " How to command a f-f — " 

Bernard. Fire Brigade f 

Mrs. *B. {testily) No, sir! " How to command a 
f-f— 

Bernard. Take your time. 

Mrs. B. " — Fortune. And he sold my pony-trap to 
pay to print it — 500 blessed copies — and not five went off. 
But 'e did. It was 'is legs as took 'im off. I mean 
dropsy. I felt the change after he'd gone. Oh! it's wery 
'ard. (rises) 

Bernard, (back of table picks up MS. song) Look 
at this, Mrs. Blower, look! I've been hard at it all this 
afternoon, and I've done a good day's work. 

Mrs. B. (goes up to window, waving him off) Oh, 
sir! why don't you work at some honest trade and get 
yer wages reg'lar? (looking out of window) Look at 
Hm, now — that's Ebenezer Duke, my second floor front, 
down there where the road is up: he's in the g-g — 

Bernard. Gutter? (up c.) 

Mrs. B. (testily) No, sir, the g-g— 

Bernard. Take your time, Mrs. Blower, take your 
time. 

Mrs B. Gasflttin', and I do wish you was. If you'd 
get some reg'lar work to do you'd be 'appy. 

Bernard. My work is to try and make others happy. 

Mrs. B. Tou can't when you ain't got no money! 

Bernard. Can't I? (laughing) Have you heard the 
pit and gallery laughing when Marie Moulton sings my 
Motor Car song, the "'Aughty Automobile that runs 
everybody downf " 

Mrs. B. Oh, yes, sir! I larfed till I cried. It makes 
me larf to think of it. (laughs, comes down from win- 
dow o. and holding out her skirts sways slowly to and 
fro, singing with exaggerated pantomime a la Marie 
Moulton) 

Out o' the way! 
Out o' the way! 
You'll be killed if you stay in it. 
I go forty miles a minute — (very slowly) 

Teuf! Teuf! 
Oh, the snorty, naughty, 'aughty automobile! 
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(falls 'back in armchair, laughing, much out of breath 

and holding her sides) 

Bernard, (b. roars and rubs his hands delighted) 
Bravo! Bravo! Mrs. Blower! (laughs) That's the 
best bit of encouragement I've ever had. 

Mrs. B. (stops laughing suddenly) Oh, it wasn't 
you made me larf, sir, it was 'er/ If you could sing now, 
I dessay you might make your £3 a week reg'lar and 
pay your rent and make me 'appy for one. You'd do 
better with a p-p-pertoter can. 

Bernard, (standing with his back to the fire which is 
nearly out) I dare say I should. There's nothing I'd 
like better this cold weather than being all day by a jolly 
hot fire — (pretending to warm his hands and rubbing 
them) — eating jolly hot potatoes — I mean selling 'em — I 
wouldn't mind some now. (feeling his stomach) But 
you see, my dear lady, all these things require capital. 

Mbs. B. (aside) He means money. Poor fellow! 
but there's six weeks owin' and I must be firm, (rises) 
Mark my words, Mr. Gray, these 'ere stairs is not what 
they used to was. (going to top of stairs) 

Bernard, (going c.) No; they're not. They're get- 
ting more and more suicidal. I know they'll break my 
legs one of these days. 

Mrs. B. It's my legs Tm thinkin' of. What /rri' my 
hasmy on top o' my weight, it's more nor I can afford to 
keep on treadmillin' up and down 'em, and if you don't 
settle this book, I shall never — (going down a step at a 
time) 

Bernard, (coming to stairs) Never come up again? 
Oh, don't say that, Mrs. Blower. What would life be 
without yout 

Mbs. B. (stopping on step and smirking) Oh, Mr. 
Gray! — at your soft-soap again! (shakes finger at him) 
I don't believe the girl was ever born as could resist 
you! As you stand lookin' at me wi' them eyes, I de- 
clare I could fancy you as my fust. 

Bernard. Oh, spare my blushes! (hides his face in 
his handkerchief) 

Mbs. B. (aside, going down stairs) I'll fetch him 
some 'ot pertaters, if it costs me the last bit o' b-breath 
in my b-body. (exit Mrs. Blower) 

Bebnabd. (watching her off, leaning on balustrade) 
Poor old " Puff and Blow! " I wonder if she's right? 
Am I a gasfltter gone wrong? My old Oxford friends 
would agree with her. They've long ago labelled me a 
failure. Well, better men than I have struggled — and 
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failed, (o.) If you succeed all the world smiles on you, 
but if you fail and fail and yet go on trying, the world 
only laughs. But I won't give up; it isn't what we do 
that makes us, it's what we try to do. {then passion- 
ately, pacing up and down) Oh, the songs that might 
be sung! (stops at calender on wall back, reads) 

"Hope on, hope ever! After darkest night 
Comes full of loving life the laughing morning." 

Good old Gerald Massey! Thank you. That's just the 
title for my song. Who knows? This very song (picking 
up MS.) may bring the smiling morn: (writes at table 
on MS.) " Hope on, hope ever." I wish Dolly was here. 
I never know what a melody's like till she's tried it. 
I'll go down to her room and see if she's come in. 
(moves to stairs, stops) No, she's sure to come up here 
first, (going back to table, his eye lights on calendar; 
he starts) March the 15th! So it is! The night 
Dolly's mother died seven years ago. Poor little Dolly! 
(crosses, looks at photo on mantel) You were a child 
then, and you called me " Uncle Bernard." How I loved 
to hear you say it. And when I was so ill this Christ- 
mas, you nursed me night and day. Ah! how patient 
you were! How gentle! (his eye falls on manuscript, 
picks it up) And how beautifully yori copied out my 
music — beautifully, (comes r. of table, sits — goes on 
writing at table, humming to himself, oblivious of every- 
thing but his work) 

(Fire goes out.) 

Dolly, (heard off) Uncle Bernard! (pause) 
Uncle Bernard! Are you in? 

(Enter Dolly.) 

There he is! (she says this to herself with a roguish 
smile as she stands at the top of the stairs, supporting 
herself on the banisters and getting her breath. She is 
simply but sweetly dressed) He never hears a thing 
when he's working, (crosses to him on tip-toe roguishly 
and wags a bunch of lilies under his nose) Uncle Ber- 
nard! Wake up! 

Bernard, (testily) Don't, Dolly! Don't you see I'm 
busy? 

. Dolly, (sincerely) I'm so sorry, (kneels by him"L. 
of table anl offers the lilies to him in her two hands) 
My peace offering! 
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Bernard, (taking them) Aren't they lovely? Where 
did you get 'em? 

Dolly. Signor Grazzi. (rises) 

Bernard, (surprised) No! The great tenor? He's 
immense. 

Dolly. Most tenors are. (indicating the partly Big* 
nor) 

Bernard. Where did you meet him? 

Dolly. At the Agent's. 

Bernard. Any luck? 

Dolly. No; and I suppose I looked disappointed, so 
Signor Grazzi gave me these, (crosses to table down i» 
and puts lilies in vase — wearily) ' I went round to all 
the agents, but it was no good. Nobody seems to want 
me. 

Bernard. I do. (rises and crosses l. Dolly looks 
pleased) I want you to try over a new song. (Dolly 
sighs and looks down as if to say "Only that"). It's 
such a help to me to hear you sing it. (handing manu- 
script to her) 

Dolly. Is it really? I'm so glad, (takes manuscript 
and reads title) "Hope on — hope ever." That's a 
catchy title. 

Bernard, (smiling) Just look it through, (sits l. 
of table and goes on working) 

Dolly, (to herself, looking at the song) It's very 
pretty — very pretty. It's all about love, (jealously) I 
wonder who she is. (looking at Bernard) 

Bernard, (brightly and quickly, not looking at her) 
Now, Dolly, aren't you going to try it over? 

Dolly, (startled out of her reverie) Oh, I'm so 
sorry! I was — (sits on chair l., tries to smile and sings 
with pathos) 

Ye lads who love an honest lass 
But can't get spliced for lack of brass, 
Buck up! your ship's a'comin', tho' it ain't come yet. 
It may come with the glad New Year 
So go and whisper in her ear 
There's brighter days in store tho' now your cheek be 
wet. 

So, lass, 
Wait awhile 
(falters) And wear a smile, 

Our ship's a-comin' home altho' it ain't come yet! 
(falters again) So, lass, 

Wait awhile, 
And wear a smile, 
And hope, hope, hope! our ship will — (breaks down) 
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Bebnabd. (who has been trying to beat time, jumps 
up and goes to her) Oh, Dolly, Dolly, put a little more 
life into it, you sing it so sadly. It's not for Niobe, it's 
for Marie Moulton. 

Dolly, (aside ; jealously) Marie Moulton! Is she 
the girl he's in love with, that vulgar little cat! (to 
him) All right. I'll pretend I'm Marie Moulton. I 
love pretending! Now! (sings verse through with no 
end of go, burlesquing Marie Moulton and dancing) 

" Ye lads "—etc. 

Bebnabd. Bravo. Dolly! That's beautiful! (claps 
his hands) You've got Marie Moulton to the life. 

(Dolly keeps on bowing to an imaginary audience, 
throwing bunch of lilies from behind her back over 
her head and picking them up, bowing her thanks. 
Bebnabd laughing.) 

You must sing that to Hubert. Oh! by the bye, he'll be 
here soon. He's coming to tell me the "esult of his 
exam, and have some tea. (round table to b.) 

Dolly, (c.) -Tea? Wha'? Your swell brother? 
How condescending! I thought he only dined — wha'T 
(shoots out right cuff a la Hubert and twirls an imagin- 
ary moustache — both laugh) 

Bebnabd. You've got Hubert to the life too — and 
you've only seen him once since — 

Dolly. Yes, and I'm dying to see him again, (runs 
behind partition and fetches tea-things) I do like him 
— he's so funny, (aside) Especially when he makes 
desperate love at first sight, (bringing tea-things to 
table) 
/ Bebnabd. (crossing to l.) Dear old Hubert! He's 
passed me in the Race of Life. At his age I was leav- 
ing Oxford without a degree, having fiddled away my 
three years, (playing an imaginary fiddle) while Hubert 
was a mere schoolboy when he went to Scotland and 
Qualified as a Doctor; and now he's gone in for a Lon- 
don degree, and that's jolly hard. I'm so glad you like 
Hubert, (coming c.) 

Dolly, (getting tea-things ready) Of course I do! 
He's your brother. 

Bebnabd. That's just it. It's not every girl gets on 
equally well with two brothers, but you're not an or- 
dinary girl, are you? 

Dolly. I think I am — very ordinary, (turning cloth 
over) This side's cleanest. I wonder how he's got on 
' at his exam. 
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Bernard, (c.) Passed! Sure to. He always suc- 
ceeds. He's not like me. 

Dolly. No, he's not. Not half so clever. He owes 
all his success to Mr. Kershaw. 

Bernard. Mr. Who? 

Dolly. Mr. Kershaw. 

Bernard. Kershaw? Oh, of course, the old boy whose 
life he saved. 

Dolly. Tou careless old Uncle Bernard, you've let 
the fire out. 

Bernard, (going down l. Aside) Yes, for a jolly 
good reason. 

Dolly, (looks in coal box) Empty! Now what are 
we to do about the tea? I'll have fo go and ask Mrs. 
Blower for some coals and firewood, (goes to stairs) 

Bernard, (stopping her) No, I don't think I should 
do that. Don't ask Mrs. Blower for coals, (crosses to 
r.) See! here's a spirit-lamp — that'll be quicker. 

Dolly, (at top of table) We must get something 
nice for Hubert — a high tea! What's that delicacy you 
told me he was so fond of? 

Bernard, (pompously) Pate de foie gras. (lights 
spirit-lamp). 

Dolly. That's it Have we got any? (imitating 
Hubert — runs to cupboard, opens it, finds it empty, shuts 
it quickly) Oh! (pause) Uncle Bernard! I know — 
if you go down to my room right in the corner of the 
cupboard you'll find half a pot of — 

Bernard. Pate de foie gras? 

Dolly. No, bloater paste, (in a whisper) 

Bernard, (laughing) Right you are! (crosses to 
stairs. Exit Bernard) 

Dolly. And, Uncle Bernard, (leaning over banis- 
ters) please bring up the loaf and butter from my room, 
will you? 

Bernard, (heard off) Right you are, little Pal!- 

Dolly, (alone, at top of stairs after a pause) " Lit- 
tle Pal! " He always thinks of me as a child — just as 
he did seven years ago. Will he never see that — oh, 
mother! if only you were here that I might tell it all to 
you! And you would fold me in your arms and kiss me 
(top of table) like you used to when I was your little 
baby-girl. I'm a woman now and I miss your love more 
and more every day I live, (sits by fire-place) Uncle 
Bernard is kind to me — more than kind to me— but kind- 
ness isn't love. I've no one in the world to love me, and 
a woman can't live without love. It's the only thing 
that makes this broken life complete, (she sits staring 
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into the empty grate with her l. hand lying carelessly 
on table) Oh, mother! (with a half cry) 

(Re-enter Bernard — crosses to top of table r.) 

Bernard. Here we are! {laughs cheerily; puts loaf 
and butter on table) Bread! Butter! Pate de — bloater! 
(laughs, feels Dolly's l. hand, which is on table) Why, 
Dolly, how cold you are! 

Dolly. No, I'm not — you are. (putting her r. hand 
on his) 

Bernard. Tm not, I'm quite warm, (sneezes) 

(Both laugh.) 

Dolly, (rises) We'll put the spirit-lamp in the grate 
and pretend it's a real Christmassy fire. I love pretend- 
ing, (kneeling on hearthrug) 

Bernard, (sitting above her on cane-bottomed chair) 
Tou inherit that from your mother. 

Dolly. Dear mother! 

Bernard. Dolly, you often talk to me about your 
mother, but you've never told me a word about your 
father. 

Dolly. Please don't speak of him, mother never did, 
never till the night she died, (taking a paper from her 
bosom and pressing it to her lips) Uncle Bernard! To- 
night is — 

Bernard, (with sympathy) Tes, Dolly, I know. I 
remembered it. 

Dolly, (smiles) Did you? (pause) Poor mother! 
She'd been out of an engagement for months. 

Bernard. And you'd been keeping both yourself and 
her on the pittance you got from the Pantomime. 
Plucky little kid! (patting her on the shoulder) 

Dolly. No, Tm not a bit plucky. I only did for her 
what you've done for me for the last seven years — share 
your pittance with me — and I'm not your mother. 
(archly) 

Bernard. No, you're my "Little Pal." (hand on her 
shoulder — Dolly looks pained) I adopted you that sad 
night. 

Dolly. And we've never been parted since. 

Bernard, (cheerily) And never will be. Who's to 
part us? 

(Enter Amelia — a very tired-looking "general") 

Amelia, (shuffling across to Dolly) 'Ere's a letter 
2 
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for you. I took it to your room, but you wasn't in; bo I 
thought you might be 'ere. Leastways there was no 
'arm in lookin'. (hands her letter) 

Dolly, (taking letter) Thank you, Amelia. 

Amelia, (shuffling back again to stairs) Don't men- 
tion it — it's all in the day's work, (exit Amelia) 

Dolly, (opening it — excitedly) Oh! it's from Vi. 
She's on a tour with the " Dandy Dutch Doll " Company. 
I wonder how she's getting on. (reads) " Dearest and 
sweetest of Dollies — " 

Bebnabd. Hear! Hear! 

Dolly. Don't interrupt, (reads) "Only fancy, the 
girl I was understudying — a horrid cat she was too, no- 
body liked her — has bolted with Lord Toogood — " 

Bebnabd. Too good to last! 

Dolly. Be quiet t (reads rapidly) " — and I had to 
go on for her without a rehearsal, and I had neuralgia 
awfully, and I thought I should have died. But now I've 
got the part for good and my neuralgia's gone! And the 
tour finishes to-night, and I shall be back in dear 
old London to-morrow. Do come round, as I've such 
lots to say. With love to your dear silly old song 
merchant." 

Bebnabd. What? 

Dolly, (laughs) That's you! " — yours to a cinder, 
Vi. P. S. We go out again in three weeks, and the 
tour's booked for a year, so I hope the girl who plays 
my part will be a good sort that I can share digs with. 
Can't you come? Do, there's a dear! It's only one five 
a week, but the dresses are lovely!" 

Bebnabd. Only one five a week! (sighs comic- 
ally) 

Dolly. Yes — only one five! (laughs) The last time 
I had a speaking part was seven years ago — a little fairy 
in the pantomime — and I got seven shillings a week. I'd 
love to act, if only I could act like mother. And oh! if 
I could only sing like her! Do you remember her as 
" Ariel " in the Tempest? Wasn't she perfect? Do you 
remember how she used to sing "Come unto these yel- 
low sands?" (sings) 

Come unto these yellow sands. 

And then take hands: 
Curtsied when you have, and kist 

The wild waves' whist: 
Foote it featly here, and there, 
And sweete sprights the burthen beare." 
Oh, it must be lovely to feel that everyone is listening to 
you, (rising slowly) laughing when you laugh, and 
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crying when you cry — just for one short hour to feel that 
everybody loves you! (crossing by footlights to o.) 

Bebnabd. (suddenly) By Jove, Dolly, (rises) this 
is a ripping chance for you. Lots of girls would give 
their — their best frock for it. (with emphasis) You 
must go round and see Vi tonight, (hand on table) 

Dolly, (sadly , going down l.) Tou seem very anx- 
ious to get rid of me. 

Bebnabd. (lighting pipe at mantel) I must look 
after the future of my *«ttle ward. 

Dolly, (leaning against banisters) And who's to 
look after you when I'm away? Marie Moulton? 

Bebnabd. (at fire-place, bursting with laughter) 
Marie Moulton! Not likely! (Dolly's face lights up) 
What on earth put that into your head? 

Dolly, (ashamed of having betrayed her jealousy) 
Oh, I don't know — I — (pause) But twelve weary months 
away from — (checking herself as their eyes meet) 
Who's to make your tea? Who's to wash up? Who's to 
do the mending? Oh, think of it! (coming to him o.) 
What would your socks he like in twelve months? 

Bebnabd. (with mock tragedy) Ah! I'd forgotten 
the socks! 

Dolly. Do let me stay just to do the darning. It's so 
little I can do for all you've done for me. 

Bebnabd. What have I done? (goes up to window) 
I sit here and fill the place with a fog of baccy smoke, 
and then you come up and fill it with sunshine, (lies on 
window-seat) 

"Away from the world and its toils and its cares, 
I've a snug little kingdom up four pair of stairs." 

Dolly, (b. of table b.) A dear kingdom — filled with 
the music of kindly words and the silent melody of 
kindlier thoughts, (takes manuscript off table) A fit- 
ting birthplace for music — sweeter still, (she puts her 
lips to the manuscript — Bernard turns round — she puts 
it down before he sees) Don't send me away, Uncle 
Bernard, don't send me away, (going up to him o.) 

Bebnabd. (carelessly coming down l. o.) Never, if 
you don't want to go. I should miss you dreadfully. 
(Hubebt heard off whistling) There's Hubert 

(Enter Hubebt in a smart morning-coat, etc., smoking a 

cigarette.) 

Hubebt. (excited) I'm through — I'm through my 
final, wha'? (shoots out his right cuff) 
Bebnabd. (c.) What did I say? Bravo! 
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Hubert, (l. c.) I'm a fully fledged Bachelor of Medi- 
cine now, and you must call me " Doctor " — wha'? 
(Dolly crosses to r.) 

Bernard. When you're only a Bachelor? That's a 
blooming fraud. 

Hubert. No, no, my dear fellow, it's a thoroughly 
sound affair. (Dolly smiles) We say Doctor by cour- 
tesy. 

Bernard. I congratulate you, " Doctor by Courtesy." 
I'm awfully glad, (lays his hands on his shoulders and 
gazes at him with affection) 

Dolly, (doxon r.) So am I — "Doctor by Curtsey. " 
(she curtsies and laughs) 

Bernard, (c.) Come, give him a kiss, Dolly. He de- 
serves it. (passes Dolly over to Hubert and walks 
away r.) I'm proud of him. (Dolly c. kisses Hubert, 
Bus.) 

Hubert, (to Dolly after a pause) It's awfully jolly 
to see you again. Puts new life into a man, wha'? 

Bernard. We'll drink your health, " Doctor by Cour- 
tesy," when the tea's made, (takes lid off tea-pot and 
pours a little water in: then through following dialogue 
pours it out into slop-basin, and puts tea in from caddy 
on mantel) 

, Hubert (to Dolly) I wanted to come and tell you 
as soon as the list was out, but I had to go my rounds, 
(places stick and hat on chair l.) 

Bernard, (laughing) His rounds, indeed! Round 
the Square J 

Hubert. Ah! you may chaff, but no one knows what 
I've gone through! (Bernard coughs incredulously) 
But now, see! My practice is growing every hour. 
(shoxos Dolly notes on cuff) I've had three measles, 
two whooping-coughs, and a chicken-pox all in one day. 

Bernard. Come away, Dolly, (makes for the win- 
dow-seat hurriedly) Let him stay over there and fumi- 
gate, (lies down smoking and writing music) 

(Dolly moves towards window.) 

Hubert, (detaining Dolly — to her) Don't be 
alarmed — there's no danger. I cannot understand Ber- 
nard, he sits up here — (looks at him) smoking a penny 
pipe and making up tuppenny ha'penny tunes, and 
what's it all going to lead to? 

Dolly, (indignantly) Fame and fortune. Your 
brother's a genius, (goes to fire-place, takes kettle off 
and puts water into tea-pot) 
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Hubert (following her) Yes, I know. That's the 
worst of it. Like most geniuses, he's a failure, (sits in 
grandfather chair l. of tabley Poor old Bernard, he's 
a great anxiety to me. (looks at watch) By Jove! I 
must get back to the hospital. 

Dolly, (coming to top of table) Won't you have 
some tea first? It's ready. Uncle Bernard! Tea! 
(Bebnard jumps up, putting music paper and pencil and 
pipe down on window seat) 

Hubert. I've got a little quiet consultation on about 
a very serious case — one of the Nurses is waiting now. 

Bernard, (sitting r. of table) Nurse Hope? 

Hubert. 'M — yes! (they laugh) 

Dolly, (pouring out cup of tea for him) Oh, here 
you are then! Mustn't keep Nurse waiting, (laughs 
and raises her cup and rises) Your very good health, 
' Doctor by Courtesy Hubert Gray." 

Bernard, (who rises just after Dolly, raises his cup) 
Dear old Baby Hubert, coupled with the name of his 
Nurse. By the bye, what's Nurse Hope's real name, Hu- 
bert? (Dolly sits) 

Hubert. Well, she's very reticent about her past, but 
from what I can gather she's a Duke's sister in dis- 
guise. 

(Bernard and Dolly nearly explode with laughter.) 

Bernard, (puts down his cup and sits) Ooh! Too 
hot! Bad for the mucuous mebrane, eh, Doctor? 

Hubert. Yes, very. I've done Sister Hope a good 
turn. I've sent her to nurse a very rich patient of mine 
— an old Yorkshireman. Oh, by the bye, Bernard, old 
boy, I'm going to give you a starf — 

Bernard. How? Going to marry Nurse Hope? 

Hubert. No, don't — I'm going to sell your Opera for 
you. 

Bernard, (laughs incre&uously) Impossible! Who's 
the buyer? 

Hubert. The Yorkshire millionaire I was talking of 
— my patient — old Kershaw. You know, Kershaw's 
Sauce. I don't think I ever told you how we met — Ker- 
shaw and I. The old boy was crossing Oxford Street-- 

Bernard. (aside) Oh, that story again! (aloud) 
Pass the salt, please. 

Hubert. — When he slipped in the mud and broke his 
leg. A hansom came dashing along at a furious pace, 
and just as the horse was stepping right on to his ribs, 
I put out my hand and caught hold of his head. By 
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Jove, it was a narrow squeak for me. I can feel his hot 
breath down my neck now — 

Bernard. More salt, please. 

Hubert. Well, I drove him to the hospital and set 
his leg — and just when he was pulling round he got 
Neuriticitis. 

Dolly. Got what? 

Hubert. Oh, you wouldn't understand — it's a new dis- 
ease. 

Bernard. Lor! haven't we got enough? 

Hubert, (with importance) It's er — my latest in- 
vention — discovery wha'! 

Dolly. Your discovery? 

Hubert. Er — yes — you see what I've established is 
this. The crico-arytenoidei poctici muscles act on the 
arytenoid cartilages by giving to their vocal apophysis a 
rotation upwards and outwards which tends to widen the 
rima glottidis." — And that is the whole secret of my dis- 
covery. 

Dolly. Secret? It's safe with me, Hubert. 

Bernard. And with me. I won't breathe it to a living 
soul. 

Hubert. Thanks. When my patient developed Neuri- 
ticitis he chucked old Sir Humphrey Stone and sent for 
me. He will insist on my calling twice a day, wha'! 

Bernard. Just a grain of salt, please. (Dolly passes 

it) 
Hubert. Oh, by the bye, I passed old Mrs. Blower 

coming up the stairs. She was puffing away like a steam 
engine. I saw at a glance it was a very pretty case of 
Neuriticitus, so I took out my stetoscope and sounded 
her. She gasped " Oh, thank you, D-D-Doctor, that 
is a relief! " (laughs) I told her she must never on 
anjf pretence whatever attempt to climb those stairs 
again, (stands up and fumbles in tail pocket for some- 
thing) 

Bernard, (rising and shaking hands with Hubert 
across table) " Oh, thank you, Doctor, that is a relief! " 

Hubert. And she said, " Then I'll trouble you to take 
this up." (producing red-book) 

Bernard. Keep it, old man, I don't want it. 

Hubert. I'm sure I don't. Wha'? (tosses it down 
on table) It ruins the set of a fellow's coat, (takes up 
his tea-cup and walks up stage) 

Dolly, (aside — rising) What am I to do? 

Bernard, (examining book) I don't owe six weeks' 
rent! I paid up till a fortnight ago out of the song for 
Marie Moulton. I gave it to you, Dolly, to pay her. 111 
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go and talk to old mother Blower, (crosses to l. below 
table) 

Dolly, (coming down c. stops him — Hubert crosses 
t9 fire-place) No, don't Uncle Bernard. I know you 
gave me the money — but it went — 

Bebnabd. (l. c. turning round) Went? How? 

Dolly, (c. after a pause) When you were ill. 

Bebnabd. Tou spent it on met Little Pal! (pats 
her shoulder gently, then goes up stage — Dolly goes 
down l.) 

(Mbs. Bloweb heard puffing up the stairs.) 

Oh! there's Mrs. Blower! (to Hubebt) I thought you 
said she was never to come up those stairs again. 

(Mbs. Bloweb is standing at the top of the stairs fetch- 
ing her breath, with a white napkin full of hot pota- 
toes under her left arm. She carries a coal-scuttle 
full of coals in her right hand.) 

(Bebnabd goes to her) Mrs. Blower again! Well, I 
am pleased. 

Mbs. B. I've-I've-I've — (cvan't get her breath; puts 
scuttle down at head of stairs) 

Bebnabd. Takes your time — there's no hurry, (pats 
her shoulder) 

Hubebt. (sternly) I told you not to come up those 
stairs. How dare you disobey doctors' orders? (Dolly 
b.) 

Mbs. B. (to Hubebt) Then why didn't you bring 
down the money for my book? That'd do my hasmy 
more good than all your penny trumpets on my buzzum, 
which you took it off just when it was beginning to do 
me a bit o' good. (l. c.) 

(Bebnabd leaning over back of grandfather chair.) 

Hubebt. (down b. looking her through and through) 
Come here! (she hesitates) Come here! (she comes 
nervously to him) Do you know you've got a severe at- 
tack of Neuriticitis? 

Mbs. B. (with a scream) Oh Lor'! (falls back into 
grandfather chair l. of table and drops the potatoes, 
which roll about. Bebnabd and Dolly pick them up) 

Dolly. What nice potatoes! 

Mbs. B. (with a toss of her head at Dolly) I brought 
'em for you, sir. (to Bebnabd) And those 'ere coals. I 
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didn't know as you 'ad company, (looking sneeringly 
at Dolly) or I wouldn't have interruded. 

Bernard, (c.) Oh, that is kind of you; and I'm ow- 
ing you six weeks rent, (takes coals across to fire) 

Mrs. B. Yes, and my quarter's due this month, and 
'ow am I to pay my landlord's rent, if my lodgers don't 
pay met (looks at table) Bloater paste for 'er and my 
book not paid! (aside) 1 must be firm. 

Bernard. Have some tea? 

Mrs. B. (folding her arms) No, thank you, sir. 
Meat teas is more than I can afford, but there, if a la.dy 
'as the misfortune to be a landlady, she has to pay for 
*er little luxuries, (going l.) And mark my words, if 
you don't pay this very night, I shall be compelled to — 
(hesitates; looks at him, then slowly) I shall be com- 
pelled to — turn you ou-ou-ou — 

Bernard. Out with it, dear old soul! (patting her 
shoulder) 

Mrs. B. I can't, sir. You make me feel as if you was 
the Christian martyr and I was the roaring lion, (goes 
down stairs roaring like a lion — all laugh. Exit Mrs. 
Blower) 

Bernard, (laughing) She's a dear good sort. If I 
have to sit up all night for a week, I'll work oft that 
bill, (takes up music paper and pencil and sits in win- 
dow-seat working — relights pipe) 

Hubert. It seems to me, Bernard, your only chance of 
keeping a roof over your head lies in my friend Ker- 
shaw. 

Dolly, (indignantly) Oh, does it? Look at this 
lovely song he's just written — " Hope on." (picks it up 
and shows it to Hubert) 

Hubert. " Hope on." There's no money in that. The 
public wants to laugh. Now if dear old Ber could only 
write a funny duet like the one they sing in the " Dandy 
Dutch Doll " he might make something. That's the sort 
of music old Kershaw would like. You know he's made 
a mint of money over his Sauce. He's a rough diamond, 
a Yorkshireman with shoulders as broad- as his brogue, 
and a heart so warm that I'm positively afraid to take 
his temperature for fear of cracking the thermometer. 

Dolly. The dear old thing. 

Hubert, (down r. looking at his watch) I say, Ber, 
I'll tell you what I've done with Kershaw. I said — as a 
personal favor to me, — I put it as strongly as I could — 
I should be pleased if he'd dine with me some night and 
come on here afterwards to hear some of your music. I 
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shall take him to the Carlton. (Bebnabd has come down 
l. of Hubert) 

Bebnabd. Where? 

Hubebt. The Carlton, {writing on cuff) 

Bebnabd. Oh! (falls back in grandfather chair l. of 
table) 

Hubebt. No, don't, Bernard! This is serious — I've 
got to book a table! Shall I say Wednesday? 

Bebnabd. Any day'll suit me, and thank you very 
much, (sincerely) 

Hubebt. Right! (puts it on cuff) Wednesday. He's 
got some cracked-brained idea of building a National 
Opera House for English composers. Directly he told 
me, of course, I thought of you. I said Vd got a brother 
in London who was a musical composer. I told him 
there was a mint of money in his scheme and he'd make 
another fortune. 

Bebnabd. I shall tell him he'll lose one. (rising and 
going l. ) 

Hubebt. ( follows him) Don't you be a fool. Strike 
while the iron's hot. He may change his mind and want 
to build a National Hospital, (c.) 

Bebnabd. (l. c.) For English composers? (pointing 
to himself) 

Hubebt. No, don't Bernard! I've paved the way for 
you. (crosses to l.) I told him you were a genius. I 
said you could have written alKold Wagner's Operas on 
your head if you'd wanted (pointing to Wagner's pic- 
ture) only your style was different. 

Dolly, (smiling) Have you quite done? Then I'll 
wash up. (she puts tea-things on tray t and is carrying 
tray towards partition) 

Hubebt. Let me help you! (goes up b. side of table) 

Dolly, (c. looks around laughing) To wash up? 
You wouldn't know how. 

Hubebt. You forget I'm a doctor. Come, I'll teach 
you. 

Dolly, (roguishly) But your nurse is waiting for 
you. 

Hubebt. My what? 

Dolly. Your nurse — Nurse Hope. 

Hubebt. (with importance) Oh, let her wait. 

Dolly. But it's a very serious case, (goes behind 
partition) 

Hubebt. (shaking his head) Only a chronic out- 
patient — let him wait. This is more important, (goes 
behind partition) 

Bebnabd. (alone crosses to b.) I'd like to see this 
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Nurse Hope and find out for myself if she's worthy of 
Hubert. I do want to see that boy happily married. 

Dolly, (behind partition — to Hubert) No, no! 
throw the tea leaves away first. Oh, you've spoilt ail the 
clean water, (both laugh) 

(Enter Amelia, hurriedly up the stairs.) 

Amelia, (quickly) Here's a lydy to see yer, sir. 

(Enter Sisteb Hope behind her, unobserved by Amelia.) 

Oh! my stars! ain't she a toff — put your tie straight, sir. 
(turns to go, and sees Nubse Hope standing behind her). 
Oh! crikey! 'ere she is! 

(Exit Amelia taking stock of Nubse.) 

Nubse. Mr. Bernard Gray? (Beenabd nods) I'm 
Bister Hope. 

Bernard, (advancing) How do you do? Have you 
had tea? 

Nubse. Yes, thanks. 

Bernard. Won't you sit down? (motions her to 
grandfather chair l. of table. He sits b. of table) 

Nubse. Thanks, (she sits and takes music off table) 
Oh! so you wrote that funny song about the Motor Car 
that Marie Moulton sings? 

Bernard. Tes. 

Nubse. I sang it at our hospital concert. I did make 
it go. The patients all howled. 

Bernard, (aside) Poor sufferers! (to her) I'm so 
glad to know you; you and my brother are great friends, 
aren't you? 

Nubse. 'M — yes, since — 

Bernard. Since when? 

Nubse. Since he's been getting on so well. Now that 
he keeps his carriage — 
, Bernard, (aside) His carriage! 

Nubse. — I shouldn't wonder if I marry him. 

Bernard, (taken back) Marry! He's never told me 
that— 

Nubse. That he's proposed? (Bernard nods) Ah! 
that's his artfulness. He says he hasn't. 

(Hubert has come out from behind partition, hears 
Nurse's remark and tip-toes back quickly.) 

— and I don't like your quick-change artistes who are on 
and off all in once, so I've kept all his letters. 
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Bernard, (aside) I don't like this—" Sister! " 

Nurse. And a lot of others too. (rises and crosses 
it a) 

Bernard, (rises and crosses to a) Ah! I suppose a 
Lady Nurse gets a lot of offers? 

Nurse, (l. c.) Rather! I refused a lord only last 
week at a dance. He did look a fool when I said " No, 
thanks "—said he'd drown himself. Wasn't that silly? 

Bernard, (c.) Very! Did he? 

Nurse, (indifferently) Haven't seen it in the papers 
— not yet. Poor fellow! he danced well enough, but he'd 
no money, and I must marry money. We only live once 
— I shall knock myself down to the highest bidder — a 
millionaire for choice. Ah! that reminds me. Mr. Ker- 
shaw asked me to give you this letter, (hands him 
letter) He's coming round this evening. 

Bernard. This evening! Very kind of him. 

Nurse, (quickly) No Marie Moultons coming, are 
there? 

Bernard. Not that I know. 

Nurse. That's all right, (aside) Shan't let old 
Kershaw meet any designing hussies, (goes down l.) 

Bernard. Why do you ask? 

Nurse. Only your brother's orders. 

Bernard, (surprised) My brother's orders? What 
do you mean? 

(Enter Hubert, looking at tumbler of water which he 

carries.) 

Hubert, (coming down a, winking— aside to Ber- 
nard — at Nurse) I've been analysing your drinking 
water, Bernard, and I find — Sister! (then with feigned 
surprise) What are you doing here? 

Nurse, (coming up to him) I've been talking to 
your brother while you've been — 

(Enter Dolly from behind partition, she cames down l.) 

analysing! (looking steadily at Dolly, then aside to 
Hubert) Who's your pal? 

Hubert, (r. o. Nervously) Er — Dolly — this is 
Nurse Hope. 

Dolly, (l. c. Shaking hands) How are you? 
What a pretty dress? 

Nurse, (o. bowing stiffly to her) You wouldn't think 
80 if you had to wear it all the year round. 
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(Dolly smiles and looks down at her own one frock, 
slightly shrugging her shoulders, amused, goes up and 
round to fire.) 

Nurse, {to Hubebt) Who's Dolly when she's at 
home? 

Hubert, {haughtily) Little girls shouldn't ask 
questions. 

Nurse. Shouldn't they? I'll keep my eye on you, doc- 
tor — my boy. {goes down l.) 

Bernard. Nurse has brought a note from Mr. Ker- 
shaw, Hubert. He's coming here to-night. 

Hubert, {surprised) To-night? I never arranged 
that. Oh, well! saved me a dinner anyway, {crosses 
out note on cuff) Carlton off. {going down to Nurse) 

Dolly. Let me light your pipe, Uncle Bernard. 
{looks on mantel for matches) 

Nurse, (c. to Hubert) Uncle! Oh, she's your niece, 
is she? That's all right, {aside) So far as you're 
concerned, {jerking her head towards Dolly) She 
mustn't be here when Mr. Kershaw comes. 

Hubert. Why not? 

Nurse. Your own orders. " No excitement." 

Hubert. Where does the excitement come in? 

Nurse. Oh, don't play the innocent. Look at her. If 
ever there was an old man's darling, she's one. 

Hubert, {aside — with a start) Not if I can help it. 
{goes up fo window c.) 

Nurse, {crosses to Dolly r. gushingly) Good-bye 
I'm so pleased to have met you. {aside) Little minx! 
Good-bye, Mr. Gray. 

Bernard. Good-bye. And please tell Mr. Kershaw I 
shall be delighted to see him to-night. 

Nurse. I will. Coming to the hospital, doctor? That 
case is waiting, {going to stairs) 

Hubert. Let it wait. I'll drive round presently. 
Good-bye, Nurse, and remember my orders about Mr. 
Kershaw — "No excitement." {leaning over balustrade) 

.Nurse, {descending stairs) He's all right. I'll look 
after him. You look after yourself. I wasn't born yes- 
terday. What do you think? — ta — ta — ! {exit Nurse 
Hope) 

Bernard, {below table to Hubert) Aren't you going 
to see her out? 

Hubert. No, thanks; it's only encouraging them, 
wha'? 

Bernard. Then I must, {follows her down calling) 
Nurse! {exit Bernard) 
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Hubert, (left alone with Dolly; aside) Now's my 
opportunity. 

Dolly, (leaning with her back against table, facing 
audience) Hubert, why didn't you see your admirer 
out? 

Hubebt. (passionately \ coming to her) Because I 
wanted to stay with one whom I admire more than any 
girl I've ever — wha' — wha' — you know — 

Dolly, (smiling) Are you playing at love-making? 
Don't! It's bad for you — as bad as climbing all those 
draughty stairs is for poor old Mrs. Blower, (laughs) 

Hubebt. Dolly, be serious, I want to tell you some- 
thing — I want to tell you — you know — all I feel — wha'? 

Dolly. Oh, spare me the symptoms, please, (leans 
back against table, facing audience, Hubebt l. of her) 
You make love too glibly. I'm afraid you've had too 
much practice, doctor. 

Hubebt. A doctor can't have too much practice — 
wha'? (laughs) But seriously, Dolly, I don't pretend 
to be better than other fellows. I've knocked about a lot, 
I've been all round the world with a lunatic patient. You 
remember the day I got back, when I came up here 
straight from the docks to see dear old Bernard, and 
you were here, and I couldn't believe you were the tiny 
child I remembered years ago; you'd grown so pretty, 
and I — I fell in love with you at first sight, and I told 
you so. I never leave a woman in the dark. (Dolly 
smiles) Do you remember what I said? 

Dolly. Yes, Hubert, every word. It was the first 
time I'd ever been made love to. 

Hubebt. I'm glad of that. It's jolly nice, isn't it? 
And now, Dolly, all I want to say to you is — you know — 
just three little words — 

(Enter Bernard laughing.) 

Oh, damn it! (crosses to c.) 

Bebnard. (l. c.) I say, Hubert, your Nurse Hope 
has got a nerve. There was somebody's brougham at the 
door and she calmly asked the coachman to drive her 
home. 

Hubert. I hope he didn't? 

Bernard. Rather not! He told her to go to — well, he 
told her! (smiles) 

Dolly. ( b. c.) But whose brougham can it be? 

Hubert, (c. xoith importance) Mine, of course. 
(Bernard falls into chair l. with a flop) 

Dolly, (excited) Oh, Hubert! Have you got a car- 
riage? How lovely! (runs to window and looks out) 
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Hubert. Yes, just started one— (aside) Can! tall 
'em it's Kershaw's, (crosses down a.) 

Bernard, (aside) Carriage, I wonder whose it is? 
(to Hubert) My dear boy, you are getting on! 

Hubert. Yes — rather, (rubs his hands) 

Dolly, (at window) Oh, isn't it beautiful! 

Hubert, (aside) My chance! (to her) Would yon 
like to go for a drive? (goes up to her) 

Dolly. Oh, wouldn't I! I'd love to pretend to be a 
great lady riding in her coach. 

Hubert. I'll take you now, if you like. Shan't be long 
at the hospital, and I'll drive you back. 

Dolly. Oh, that will be lovely! I'll put on my things 
at once, (stopping on stairs) Will your coach await 
my pleasure, Sir Hubert? 

Hubert, (leaning over balustrade) As long as you 
like. 

(Exit Dolly.) 

(watches her oft saying to himself) Deuced smart girl, 
Dolly. (Bernard sits on table R.) Now, look here, Ber, 
you've only got a couple of hours to prepare for old Ker- 
shaw's visit, so bestir yourself. You must do him well, 
you know. Whiskey and soda, and cigars, and — 

Bernard. I've got no whiskey and no cigars, and if I 
had I wouldn't try to bribe him to buy an opera with a 
smoke and a drink. 

Hubert. Leave this business to me. I know my man. 

Bernard. Are you sure? 

Hubert, (professionally) I never make a mistake in 
a diagnosis, (crosses down r.) Where is the nearest 
wine-merchant's ? 

Bernard, (breathlessly) "Wine-merchant's! " Oh, 
come off it! (sits in grandfather chair l.) The Three 
Crowns round the corner. Get cigars there too. But 
don't bother about me, come and tell me about your 
Nurse. 

Hubert, (leaning with his back against mantel and 
looking down at him) I've nothing to say about Sister 
Hope, (professionally) 

Bernard. But she talks as if you were engaged to her. 

Hubert. Oh — bosh! 

Mrs. B. (heard off — coming up) Well, for sure! A 
nice thing to 'appen in my 'ouse. (enter Mrs. Blower, 
coming c.) If I am a widder, I'm a respectable widder, 
— not that I'm a prude, 'avin' been to Boolong for the 
Sunday — but this beats even the French, (thumping on 
table) 
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Bernard, (who has risen and got b. of table b. c. t very 
surprised) Mrs. Blower! What is the matter? 

Mrs. B. (c.) She's the matter; a young female pus- 
son livin' amphibious like atween the third floor back 
and the hattic. I come up 'ere and find 'er 'aving 'er 
tea in your room — and bloater paste too! as if she was 
a born lady like myself. I don't like it! and what's more, 
I won't 'ave it. And now my own servant-gal — Amelia 
— comes and throws it in my teeth as she's told 'er as 
she's goin' out for a drive in a carriage all alone with the 
Doctor! (Hubert at window laughs) Nice goin's on 
for a Iddy's house in So'o. I want a clear understandin', 
Mr. Bernard Gray. What's she to you, I'd like to know? 

Hubert, (comes to her) My dear soul! 

Mrs. B. (turns round to him) Or to you! (Hubert 
goes up to window) 

Bernard, (livid) Leave my room! 

Mrs. B. (tossing her head) Your room, indeed! 

Bernard, (angrily) Yes, my room — and take your 
coals — (collaring the scuttle in his left hand) — and your- 
self downstairs. Do you understand — downstairs. 
(pushing her towards stairs) 

Mrs. B. So that's all the gratitude I get. (takes 
scuttle) I'll never do a kind action again, and mark 
my words, unless you pay this very night out you go — 
to-morrow. There! I got it out this time — and I mean 
it. Out you go! (exit Mrs. Blower — noise of dropping 
coal-scuttle heard off) 

Bernard. There she goes, coals and all! (looking 
over banisters) 

Hubert, (up o. with emphasis) Now you see — what 
people think. 

Bernard, (contemptuously) I see what old " Puff 
and Blow " thinks — she's not everybody, (crosses to b., 
below table) 

Hubert, (coming down c.) No, she's not everybody, 
but women are all alike. Always hard on a pretty girl, 
specially if she lives in Bohemia; they know what they'd 
be like if they'd half her chance. Wha'! Look here, 
Bernard, old man, we must have a little quiet consulta- 
tion about Dolly. 

Bernard. Oh, rot! Dolly's all right, (sitting an 
table) 

Hubert, (o.) It's not rot! And she's not all right. 
It's a very serious case. Tou must think of Dolly's repu- 
tation. You're so platonic, you forget that Society puts a 
different construction upon things, (hand on Ber- 
nard's shoulder) 
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Bernard, (across the table — with infinite 8corn) So- 
ciety! What's Society to met Would Society have kept 
her from starvation? Would Society have done a d — d 
thing for her? (striking table) No. I loathe Society. 
I don't belong to her, and I don't want to. 

Hubert. Don't forget you've quite enough to do to 
earn your own living, (crossing l.) 

Bernard, (hotly) Look here, Master Hubert, 
(crosses and faces him) there's one thing I care about 
even more than earning my own living, and that is liv- 
ing my own life— not your life, nor anybody else's life, 
but my life — and you'll please allow me to go on living 
it — my own way. (goes back to fireplace)- 

Hubert, (down l.) Don't be so beastly selfish. I 
only speak for your own and Dolly's good. And one 
thing's certain. 

Bernard. What's that? (r. of table) 

Hubert, (coming l. of table) Dolly mustn't go on 
living this compromising life any longer. Perhaps / 
can suggest something — 

Bernard. You ? 

Hubert. — Which will solve the whole difficulty. 

Bernard. What? 

Hubert, (after a pause and with hesitation) Well, 
look here, Bernard, dear old boy, (with his hand on 
Bernard's shoulder) — suppose I were to — 

Dolly, (heard off) Hubert, I'm quite ready! 

Hubert (calls) All right! (to Bernard) Another 
time. Mustn't keep Dolly waiting. Good-bye. Ill call 
in at the wine-merchant's and tell them to send up a 
bottle of whiskey and some cigars. Good-bye, old chap. 
(exit Hubert) 

Bernard. Good-bye. (going to stairs — with hollow 
voice) What does he mean? What's he going to sug- 
gest? Is he going to — (leans over the banisters and 
looks down) I can't believe it. I won't believe it 
We've been such good pals, Dolly and I. (pause) I'm 
sorry I lost my temper with the boy. I'm so fond of 
him. (crosses to c. Pause) Is she fond of him? She 
hardly knows him. And yet — why not? He's younger 
than I am — better looking — and he's a success — I'm a 
failure — and women worship success, (taking photo 
from mantel and looking at it) Dear timid eyes! They 
look just like they did that night. Poor Margaret 
Bruce! We never dreamt she was dying. Hubert was 
here and some chums of his from the hospital, and we 
were all laughing and telling stories, and just below us — 
(pointing) Dolly's mother was dying. I sang out, 
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•' There's no more whiskey, boys, (sits on table) so one 
more story for a nightcap,— who'll teil it? " That very 
moment at the top of those stairs appeared little Dolly 
in a white nightgown, with a face whiter still, and she 
told us her story— the story of the crumpled bit of paper 
she was clutching in her hand. It was the saddest story 
. I ever heard, (sits in grandfather chair) And when 
they'd all gone I took her in my arms and stroked her 
beautiful curls and kissed her pale cheeks and hushed 
her to sleep, (pause) Seven years ago, this veny night. 
And to-night — ? (pause. Half rises from chair looking 
anxiously towards stairs as if wondering whether to 
follow them) Oh! I've been blind. But now I see. I 
thought music was everything to me — my very life. 
(shakes his head sadly) It's not. It's not. (kisses the 
photo, saying tenderly, with tears in his voice) Little 
Pal! 

SLOW CURTAIN. 



ACT II. 



(Amelia, a very poorly, but neatly-clad little general ser- 
vant, with a dead-tired look on her face is discovered 
kneeling under the table with dustpan and brush] half 
her body under the table, only her back and feet seen. 
She is singing " You are my honey-honey suckle," etc. 
She goes through table and emerges, still brushing up 
and talking, on her knees.) 

Amelia, (c.) I do 'ope Mr. Gray '11 come in afore 
Missus calls me down. I do like a bit of a talk wiv' 
*im. He alius treats me like a lydy, not like Missus. To 
'ear 'er talk, anyone would think she did all the work, 
and I did nuffink. Lot o' work Missus does 'cep to keep 
on telling yer as she used to drive in 'er own pony-trap. 
(laughs) Such a lark! When our third floor back, 
what's only a pore chorus gal, told me as she was going 
a carriage drive with the Doctor, I went and told Missus 
just to rile 'er! Didn't she let fly? It was as good as a 
Spankymime. ( roars ) 

Mrs. B. (heard off) Amelia! Where are yer? 

Amelia. Find art! She's alius chivying me. What 
with scrubbin' floors and blackin' boots, an' runnin' er- 
rands and all, I never gets no rest till I'm in bed. 

Mrs. B. (heard off) Amelia! What *are ye doin* 
now? 

3 
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Amelia. Oh! what a life! (creeping under table, 
weeping) 

(Enter Bernard from bedroom, looking perturbed-** 
leans over banisters looking at A met J a surprised.) 

Bernard. Amelia! this isn't the time to be doing my 
room! 

Amelia. I know, sir, but I thought you was out— 
(emerging top of table) and I must go somewhere to 
get away from old mother Blower— ain't she a corf-drop, 
sir? 

Bernard, (sitting l. of table in grandfather chair, 
working) Well, really, I don't know. 

Amelia, (c.) Don't yer, sir? Well I do. She's 
tryin' to ketch our second-floor front for 'er third — Mr. 
Bbenezer Dook, what's a common gasfltter. I do 'ate 
him. He used to live opposite with his sister — oh! she 
was a bit of stuff! Dress? — oh! like a real toff. All of 
a sudden she bolted, an' ain't never been Jeard of since. 
It's my opinion as Miss 'Lizer Ann Dook ain't no better— 
ah! well! a closed mouth catches no flies! (laughs) I 
say, sir, when Mr. Ebenezer Dook comes in for 'is tea, 
Missus puts on a false front — all curls! (laughs and 
shakes brush in his face; he waves it off) 

Bernard. Amelia, I want to work, and I must be per- 
fectly quiet to write my music. 

Amelia, (waving dustpan and brush) Oarn, sir, 
how can you write music? Tou can play music. 
(crosses to top of table) 

Bernard. I must write it first. Look! this is music 
My new song, (shows her MB.) 

Amelia, (handling it with reverence) Lor'! sir, you 
don't say! (awestruck) My! look at them dots and 
things! How do you do it, sir? Ain't it flddlin' work? 
Where do it all come from? 

Bernard. Out of my head — it all (taps his forehead) 
buzzes here! 

Amelia, (filled with wonder) You don f t say! I'm 
glad I ain't got music buzzln' in my 'ead, it'd give me 
wuss a eddik than Missus's jaw. (absent-mindedly puts 
dustpan and brush on table) 

Bernard. Amelia, what are you — 

Amelia. I beg pardon, sir. (puts dustpan and brush 
on a chair, looking lovingly at MS., then holding it to 
her) If this 'ere toon was mine, I'd love it more nor a 
byby. I suppose they pays yer lots o' money, sir, for 
writin' music. Now, what would be your price, sir, for 
makin' " 'Ome, Sweet 'Ome? " (kneeling at top of table), 
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Bernard. I'd do it for love! 

Amelia. Would yer, sir? ( Bernard settles down to 
work) I don't interrupt you, do I, sir? 'cos I'll go if you 
tell me. 

Bernard. Well, I do want to work. 

Amelia. Do yer, sir? I never does, I'm alius so tired, 
'cep when you talks to me. 

(Bernard smiles and gives up all attempt to work, push- 
ing paper away.) 

How does the music get into yer 'ead, sir? Tou might 
tell us. 

Bernard, (smiles) Well, Amelia, I'm afraid I could 
hardly make you understand. 

Amelia. I know I'm only a little silly, sir, hut do tell 

118! 

(Soft music in orchestra.) 

Bernard. Well, sometimes when I sit here in the si- 
lence, I hear music — wonderful music. It sounds like 
the very harps of Heaven — 

Amelia, (kneeling with her chin on the table) And 
you 'ear 'em play in'? Up 'ere, sir? 

Bernard. Sometimes, but the very moment I feel for 
my music paper and pencil, the melody grows fainter 
and fainter and floats away — above — out of reach. 

Amelia, (hushed) Back to 'Eaven, sir? 

Bernard. Yes, that's it, child — that's just it; you do 
understand. 

Amelia. I wish I could hear music like that — then I 
shouldn't feel so tired, (getting up and dusting hard) 

Bernard. Poor girl, you look tired. Take a rest. 

(Music stops.) 

Mrs. B. (heard off) Amelia! What are yer wastin' 
yer time in the hattic for — 'ere's my second floor front 
waitln' for 'is — 

Amelia. All right, mum. (crossing l.) That's Mr. 
Dook — I know what he's waiting for, and I must go and 
fetch it. Oh! it's a weary world for us generals. 

Bernard. It's a weary world for us all, Amelia — but 
we've all got our work to do — and yours is just as im- 
portant as mine. 

Amelia, (brightening up, and turning round c.) Is 
is, sir— then I'll bust myself at it. (strikes dustpan 
with brush) 
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Mrs. B. (heard off) Amelia! 

Amelia. All right, Mum — I ain't deaf! (going down 
stairs, sings) " I don't know why I love you — but I do- 
do — do." (exit Amelia) 

Bernard. ( begins to write. After a bit he throws down 
the sheet in disgust) That's not a bit like it! — Not a bit 
like it! (yets another sheet and tries again — stops) No, 
Hubert would have told me — we've never had a secret in 
all our lives, (writes v. gain, stops) And Dolly, she'd 
have told me. (goes on writing — stops) Does she love 
him? No! I — I won't believe it! (throws down his 
pencil and paces up and down with his hands to his 
head) It's all my fevered imagination! (pause) I 
couldn't do a thing without little pal. 

(Barrel-organ heard below.) 

My tune! — (dashes the window open) Where's Dolly? 
I must go and find her. Oh, how delighted she'll be! 
Where's my hat — how — how delighted she'll be. Where 
is my hat? (exit Bernard into bedroom) 

(Barrel-organ stops.) 
(Enter Dolly followed by Hubert.) 

Dolly. No, no, Hubert, not another word! You know 
I like you — you are Bernard's brother and — (coming 
down l. c, Hubert c.) 

Hubert. Yes, I know all about that, — never mind 
whose brother I am — wha'? Dolly, I love you — will you 
be my — 

Dolly. Hush, Hubert, don't say anything that will 
mar our friendship — I want it to be a happy friendship — 

(Re-enter Bernard from bedroom jubilant, hat and coat 
on, sees them and stands transfixed.) 

— that will last all our lives. 

Hubert. Why speak of friendship to a man in love? 
(sits in grandfather chair) 

Dolly, (c. leaning over him, her right arm on back 
of cliair) Are you really in love? Ah! no, you're not in 
love. 

Hubert, (seizes her left hand, then passionately) 
Not in love, Dolly! You're the one girl in all the world 
for me, and if I lose you it will simply cut me up. 
(nearly gives way) 

(Dolly bends over Hubert in sisterly affection; Ber- 
nard imagines she is really in love with Hubert, he 
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falls back as if struck and exits into bedroom with 
ashen face.) 

Dolly, (smiling and shaking her head) How many 
have you said that to? (c.) 

Hubert. Not one! 

Dolly. Not even Nurse Hope? 

Hubert. Oh! well, she's different. Wha'? 

Dolly, (smiling) We're all different, and we're all 
alike. You're not in love with me, and I'm glad you're 
not — for it makes it easier for me to say what I must 
say. (goes down l. c.) 

Hubert, (rises , comes c. to her) Say anything you 
like except " No." (earnestly) 

Dolly. Suppose I were to consent — 

Hubert. Oh, Dolly! (seizes her hand) 

Dolly, (waving him oft) — I only say suppose, what 
would you do? Would you tell all your swell friends 
who I really was; only a poor chorus girl? 

Hubert, (taking a step r.) Oh no, no! Of course I 
wouldn't say that — for your sake as well as my own. 
Trust me to deal diplomatically with any awkward ques- 
tions that may arise. I want to have the right to raise 
you from these Bohemian surroundings. 

Dolly. I know you mean it kindly, Hubert, but what 
you offer is not what I want. There's only one thing can 
make a woman happy — it's a little word — but it's the 
greatest thing in the world. The man who asks me for 
my first love, must say, " I love you," for the first time in 
his life, (she turns pale and holds on to chair l.) 

Hubert, (coming c.) Dolly, you're quite pale — are 
you ill? 

Dolly, (smiling) I think I've got just a touch of 
Neuriticitis. (she goes to stairs — Hubert follows her 
quickly) No, no," I want to go to my own room for a 
bit — I want to think, (with pathos. Exit Dolly down- 
stairs) 

Hubert: (alone) Very nicely and modestly put. 
(puts hat on chair l.) But I've made my choice — after 
^due deliberation — and I'm not the man to turn back be- 
cause of a few difficulties. If there's one subject I do 
understand, it's the treatment of Woman, (dances, 
about) 

(Enter Bernard.) 

Bernard, (on bedroom stairs) Hello, old chap! 
Hubert, (up c.) Hello, Ber, dear old boy! 
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Bernard, {sitting b. of table — with studied careless- 
ness) What's become of Dolly? 

Hubert. She's gone down to her room. That reminds 
me, I want to tell you what I suggest about Dolly. Ton 
see I'm going to the authority on Neuriticitis. (c.) 
Already I've begun to dream of Harley Street, (rises) 

Bernard, (with humour) "The Valley of the 
Shadow?" That's a gloomy dream! (smiles) 

Hubert, (o.) Ah! but there's an Angel to light up 
the shadow! Who do you think? 

Bernard. Nurse Hope? (b. o.) 

Hubert, (with a start) No, no, that's all off. Wha'? 
By Jove! I mustn't forget to tell her. Thank you for 
reminding me. (makes note on cuff) " Hope off." 

Bernard, (comes v.) Are you sure it's off? 

Hubert, (l. o.) Yes. I've had many flirtations, as 
you know — (Bernard smiles) — but this time, it's a 
thoroughly sound affair. 

Bernard. You might tell me her name, (smiling) 
You always have done! 

Hubebt. Be prepared for a great surprise, (puts 
both his hands on his shoulders) It's Dolly. 

Bernard. Dolly! (pause) Dolly! You might have 
told me before. You met her in my room, and you're my 
brother. 

Hubebt. That's just it. (puts arm through his) Put 
yourself in my place— if you can, my dear platonic old 
Bernard. Come, would you have told met 

Bernard, (after a pause, looking on the ground) No, 
I don't think I should, (hesitating) Have you spoken 
to her? 

Hubebt. Yes, to-day, but she hasn't given me a defi- 
nite answer yet. A woman wants time — wha'? (crosses 
to stairs) 

Bernard. Naturally. 

Hubebt. She's thinking it over now. (looking over 
banisters) 

Bernard, (crosses to him anxiously) Have you any 
idea what her answer will be? 

Hubebt. Ah! it would take a wiser physician than 
Doctor Hubert Gray to predict a woman's answer to any 
question, least of all to that one — wha'? But I have 
every reason to hope, (dances down to him on one foot) 
And, look here, Ber, I want you to put a word in for me 
with Dolly. You see it's so easy for you to do; you know 
her so well. 

Bernard, (smiling sadly) That — doesn't — make it 
easy. 
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Hubebt. But you will do it, Ber, won't you? Wha'? 

Bernard, (after a struggle) For yout — Yes. (grasps 
his hand) 

Hubert. Thank you, dear old Bernard, (grasps his 
hand — pause, then lightly) Of course she loves me all 
right, but she thinks a lot of you, and a word from ser« 
ious old "Uncle Bernard" would just do the trick. 
(going down l.) 

Bernard. (0., putting ooth his hands on his shoul- 
ders) You've chosen the sweetest girl on God's earth — 
(pause) a girl whom any man might be proud to win — 
(pause) and if you don't win her it won't be my fault. 

(Barrel-organ heard outside.) 
(Dolly rushes up stairs.) 

Dolly. Uncle Bernard! Uncle Bernard, (goes to 
window) 'Did you hear? The barrel-organ! It's playing 
your tune! 

Hubert, (aside t9 Bernard) Go on, Ber — now! 
(goes to fireplace) 

Bernard. Give me time— just two bars rest. 

(Barrel-organ stops.) 

Dolly. Oh! it's stopped, (disappointed) 

Bernard, (c.) Dolly! Never mind my tune— I want 
to speak to you about Hubert. 

Dolly, (l. c. starting) Has he told you? 

Bernard, (c. with sympathy) Yes, don't mind me 9 
little pal, I'm his brother, and he's always told me every- 
thing, (then trying to be, bright) I've noticed how well 
you get on together and — and I'd give anything to see 
Hubert happily married. » 

Dolly, (surprised) To me? 

Bernard, (with effort) To the woman he loves— > 
and the woman — who loves him. 

Dolly. You want me to love Hubert? 

Bernard, (after a pause) He can offer you — a home. 

Dolly, {sadly) Am I — such a burden to you? (goes 
down l.) 

Bernard. Oh! little pal — (hand on hers) I wasn't 
thinking of myself. Wouldn't you like a home of your 
own? 

Dolly. It's the very thing I long for. But there's 
something I long for even more. 

Bernard. What? 

Dolly. To be loved. 
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(Long pause — Bernard stands behind her — nearly seizes 
her in his arms, controlls himself with a great effort, 
clasps his hands behind his back— -goes up o. Hubert 
crosses from fireplace, whispers to Bernabd, who nods, 
then slaps his shoulder and goes down to Dolly, l. o. 
— Bernard goes up to window.) 

Hubert, (coming to her) Bernard has pleaded my 
cause? 

DdixY. Yes. 

Hubert. Dolly! (seizes her hand and tries to kiss it) 

Dolly. Hubert, let go my hand, (looks round un- 
easily towards Bernard) 

Hubert. Not till you say "yes." 

Bernard, (excited) Hello! a carriage and pair! (sud- 
denly looks round) 

Hubert, (excited, runs to window) Mr. Kershaw! 
(excitedly) 

Dolly, (excited, runs up to window, looks out, be- 
tween them with her arms on their shoulders) Which is 
he ? The old gentleman in the fur coat? 

Hubert. Yes — that's Kershaw! (dmwn to armchair 
putting things straight) 

Dolly. He does look a dear! And look! there's Nurse 
Hope helping him out of the carriage! (runs to looking- 
glass and arranges her hair) 

Bernard. Yes, she won't let him go! She means to 
marry money, (down c.) 

Hubert, (at back of table r. to Bernard) I say, he 
mustn't find Dolly here without a chaperone. 

Bernard, (c. fo. Dolly) Don't you think Vi would 
like to come round, as it's her first evening in town? 
You might go and fetch her. 

Dolly. Yes — I'll run to my room and put my hat on. 
(sadly) I'll get that part on tour — I must! (looks 
round the room as if in farewell) 

Hubert. Do — go now. And — I say, Dolly, borrow 
her very smartest frock, (c.) We must all look our 
best to-night, for Bernard's sake. 

Dolly, (gaily) All right I'll borrow her whole ward- 
robe for Uncle Bernard's sake, and come back to pretend 
I'm a Duchess — and be presented to the dear old gentle- 
man with the Sauce. Gentlemen, your most obedient. 
(curtseys) I will return anon with Mistress Violet. 
(runs down stairs laughing. Exit Dolly) 

Hubert, (excitedly) Mustn't find me here either — 
told him I was soing my rounds— he'll think I've got no 
patients. Wha'? You don't want two candles, (blows 
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one out) Now he won't see how shabby the place is. 
I'll come back (going, turns) with Dolly (same bus.) 
for her singing lesson. Understand? 

Keeshaw. (heard off) Eh! but these stairs are rick- 
ety. 

Hubert, (confused) They're coming up the stairs. 
(looks round) I'll hide in your bedroom, until I can 
get a chance to scoot out unnoticed. (Exit Hubebt into 
bedroom) 

Kershaw, (heard off talking to Nurse Hope) Here, 
hold hard a bit, Nurse, I must get my breath. He may 
be a very clever musician, but I wish he didn't live so 
near the sky. (Enter Kershaw walking with a stick 
and leaning so heavily on Nurse Hope that her legs 
nearly give way beneath her — not seeing Bernard — 
speaking broad Yorkshire) Dom the stairs! (sees him) 
I beg your pardon. Doctor Hubert Gray gi' me this ad- 
dress to come and hear some of his brother's music. 
(Nurse takes his hat and stick and hangs hat on bed- 
room banisters, puts stick by it in stand) 

Bernard. Tm his brother. 

Kershaw. Are you? Well, I dunno you, but I'd do 
anything for your brother; you know he saved my life. 
(Nurse helping him off with his coat and putting it on 
back of grandfather chair) 

Bernard, (quickly) I'm very glad to see you, won't 
you sit down? (motions him to grandfather chair by 
table) 

Kershaw. -Thank ye. I don't mind if I do — those 
stairs are twisters. Same to you. (sits in grandfather 
chair l. of table and motions him to sit r. of table) If 
he'd told me afore as he'd got a brother in London, I'd 
a been round sooner. 

Bernard. That's very kind. 

Kershaw. Not at all. You know your brother saved 
my life. I was a-crossing Oxford Street, but there, it's 
a long story. (Nurse c, takes off her cloak, and hangs it 
over partition, then looks round for a chair) 

Bernard, (aside) It is I 

Kershaw. And I daresay he's told it to you, though 
he's very modest about himself, is Hubert — sometimes—? 
see what I mean? 

Bernard. He is, very; but I think he did tell me some- 
thing about it once — a long time ago — 

Kershaw. Ah! then I'll tell it you again. You see I 
was crossing Oxford Street — 

(Nurse has fetched a chair from l. and has placed it 
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close to Kebshaw, and at the last word she 9it$ down 
with a look of resignation.) 

Kebshaw. (turning round to her) You can go now, 
Nurse, I'm all right 

Nurse, (rising very reluctantly) Very well, sir, I'll 
call for you in an hour, (puts chair back) 

Kebshaw. Nay, don't trouble. 

Nubse. Oh, but I shall trouble, you've sent the car- 
riage away. 

Kebshaw. Well, I can get a cab. 

Nubse. I'll bring one for you. (going to stairs, turns 
back) You want a footstool. 

Bebnabd. I'm awfully sorry, I'm afraid there Isn't 
one. 

Nubse. Oh! but he must have one to rest his poor 
dear leg upon. Anything? Ah, this 1 11 do. (bringing 
large wooden box labelled " Colman's Mustard," puts it 
down, takes Bebnard's velvet music case off table and 
cover 8 box with it, while Bebnabd looks perturbed, then 
she lifts Kershaw's foot on to the stool) I'm not one of 
those Nurses who neglect their charges, (strokes his 
leg) 

Kebshaw. Nay, you're not. You never leave me. 
(laughs) 

Nubse. (aside) And never will, (to him, rising) 
Good-bye for the present, I'll be back in an hour. What's 
this address? 

Bebnabd. 13, Norfolk Square. 

Nubse. (surprised) 13? (aside) Ebenezer! (go- 
ing for cloak) 

Kershaw. Well, why not? 

Nubse. Oh, nothing. I knew a gentleman (taking 
cloak) who lived here once — er — in the old days. This 
house was formerly the town mansion of a nobleman. 
(up c.) 

Kebshaw. A nobleman, eh? One o' your family, 
Nurse? 

Nubse. (with hauteur) I never speak about my fam- 
ily, I prefer to be known as Sister Hope. (g<*es to bed- 
room) 

Kebshaw. (smiling) You're too modest. 

Bernard, (to Nurse who is walking deliberately up 
the stairs at the back) Not that way, that's my bed- 
room. 

Kershaw. Oh! Nurse! 

Nubse. (turning round in a tone of surprise) Not? 
(sees exit staircase and points to it) Of course, how 
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stupid of me. (aside as she crosses stage) I hope I 
shan't meet Ebenezer on the stairs, (to them) Good- 
bye. (Exit Nubse Hope) 

Kebshaw. (smiling) She's very devoted to me. 

Bebnabd. She seems so. 

Kershaw. She takes a great interest in my case — 
says I'm such a good patient, as good as gold, she says. 
See what I mean? 

Bebnabd. (smiling) I've no doubt you are! 

(Hubert opens bedroom-door very cautiously.) 

Kershaw. I told your brother she'd make a capital 
wife for a doctor. 

(Hubert comes out and descends stairs gingerly on tip- 
toe.) 

Bernard. And what did he say? 

Kebshaw. Said he'd got one. 

Bebnabd. (surprised) Got one? (looking straight at 
Hubebt) 

Kebshaw. In his mind's eye. (Bebnabd looks at Hu- 
bebt) He's told me all about her. Her name's Dolly, he 
says. I like that name. An' she's ^stay in' wi' friends in 
Kensington — 

(Hubert starts) 

Bebnabd. (surprised) Kensington? (looks at Hu- 
bebt) 

Kebshaw. Yes! Holland Park. Didn't you know? 
You don't mean to say as you've never seen her? 

Bebnabd. (smiling) Oh, no, I've seen her. 

Kebshaw. I say, don't ye want a bit more light? It's 
so dark. 

Bebnabd. Yes, I think we do. (lights second candle) 

(Hubebt dives behind Kershaw's chair.) 

It's my brother's idea, this ' dim religious light.' 

(Hubert crawls on all fours up the stairs.) 

Kershaw. Nay, there's nowt 'dim religious' about 
Hubert, he's told me some o' bluest tales I ever heard. 

(Hubebt looks round grinning.) 

He can draw the long bow, an' when he gets on his pet 
subject o' Neuriticitis, he's a bit long-winded too. 
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(Hubebt has crawled into the bedroom as quickly as pos- 
sible and now slams the door behind him in his ner- 
vousness.) 

What's that? (looking round) 

Bernard. It'e the long wind — the wind I mean. 

Kershaw. Oh, I must tell you! Such a joke! 
(laughs) He said I'd got Neuriticitis, so I pretended I 
had, just to please lad. It's a new disease, you know, 
that he's invented and he's running it for all it's worth. 
He calls twice a day! There's nowt matter wi' me — but 
it's a bit o' brass in his pocket every time. 

Bebnabd. That's getting money under false pretences. 

Kebshaw. Nay, nay, I part wi' it willin' enough. See 
what I mean? Bless ye, I'd do a lot for that lad. You 
know he saved my life. I was crossing Oxford Street — 
and I slipped in the mud — and the horses' hoofs — you'll 
stop me if it's a chestnut, won't you? 

Bebnabd. (timidly) I have heard one something 
like it — I don't know if it's the same — about your break- 
ing your leg, is it? 

Kebshaw. Ay, lad, that's it — and your brother set it. 
That's more than you could ha' done, for all your music. 
See what I mean? Eh! I can never repay that lad for 
all he's done for me. 

(Hubebt re-enters cautiously and tip-toes quickly down 
bedroom stairs, in his stocking feet, carrying a boot in 
each hand.) 

I've lent him by my single brougham just to save him i' 
boot leather. 

(Hubebt scoots across stage.) 

See what I mean? He said his little girl would think a 
lot more of him if he had a carriage. He tells me she 
comes of a very good family. 

(Hubebt dives down exit stairs, with his finger to his 
lips, appealing to Bebnabd in dumb show.) 

— but her folk all died when she was young — poor lass — 
that's why she's livin' wi' friends in Kensington. 

Bebnabd. (smiling) It's awfully kind of you to take 
such a warm interest in my brother. 

Kebshaw. Not at all. You see I got nb children o' 
my own, and he tells me all his troubles, just as if he 
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was Hubert Kershaw; and you don't know how much 
that means to a lonely old man — (pause) Eh! I've 
made a sad mess of my life. 

Bernard. Rich men generally do. You marry your 
money most of you, and gold breeds gold — not children 

Kershaw, (sits back in chair and looks steadily at 
him — after a pause) Eh! but I like you, lad. You ought 
to ha' been Yorkshire. You know I'm Yorkshire. You're 
the first man that's ever talked straight to me — most of 
'em talk to my brarss — you don't know what it is for 
every man you meet to seem friendly until you find out 
what he wants — it don't take long! See what I mean? 
Eh, but I envy you, Bernard — let me call you Bernard? 
(stretches out his hand across table) 

Bernard, (smiling end grasping his hand) With 
pleasure! I'm Hubert's brother. 

Kershaw, (laughing) To be sure you are, lad. And 
you know he saved my life. I was crossing Oxford 
Street — (rises, puts his foot through Colman's Mustard- 
box — laughs) 

Bernard, (springing forward anxiously) Oh, let me 
help you! 

Kershaw, (amused) What for? (smiling) I can 
walk well enough — (walks about briskly) It's Hu- 
bert's orders as I should go about wi' a Nurse, and she's 
a comfy little body to lean on, so I don't object. See 
what I mean? (digs Bernard in ribs with his elbow 
and vianders to windoio) I saj', v/hen's Hubert coming? 

Bernard, (looking at exit stairs) Oh, he won't be 
long now. 

Kershaw, (anxiously) He'll bring his little girl 
with him? 

Bernard. Yes — for a lesson, (smiling) 

Kershaw. Aye — he said he brought her round most 
nights for a singin' lesson — but you'll let her off to- 
night, won't yer? (comes c.) I've only come to see 
Hubert's little girl, we can have some music another 
night, can't we? I say, Bernard, lad, where's your 
piano? 

Bernard. I haven't got one. I use a fiddle, (crosses 
to l.) 

Kershaw. Where's your fiddle? Let's have a tune. 
(dances) 

Bernard. It's — er — not here, (confused) 

Kershaw, (looks round the room astonished) Not 
here? — what can a workman do wi'out his tools? 

(Bernard l. c. looks down silent — Kershaw comes to 
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him a, lays his hand on his shoulder, then in a tone 
of sympathy.) 

Forgive me, lad, but is it — ? (points up) 

(Bernard feels in waistcoat pocket instinctively.) 

Eh? I thowt so. Let's have a look, lad. (Bernard tries 
to prevent him) Nay, it's nowt to be ashamed of. How 
much did they give you? 

(Kershaw takes ticket from Bernard's waistcoat pocket 
after a friendly struggle and looks at it.) 

Only ten shillings? 

(Bernard tries to get it back.) 

Here! you gimme that! You might lose it. (pockets it) 

Bernard. No, no. (tries to get it back) 

Kershaw, (crosses ton.) No man says " No " to Ben 
Kershaw, (laughs) Eh! well, we must do wi'out fiddle 
I daresay there's music in her voice. 

Bernard, (l. c.) You're right. Much sweeter than 
any music of mine. 

Kershaw, (looking at MB. on table) I say, which o f 
your songs now have you done the best out of? (gets 
r. of table) 

Bernard, (c.) My " Motor Car." (looks about) I've 
got it in the bedroom, (moves to bedroom stairs) 

Kershaw. What! Your " Motor Car? " (down B.) 

Bernard. No, the song. 

Mrs. B. (heard off) Ho! these stairs! 

Bernard, (who has opened bedroom door; closes it 
quickly on hearing Mrs. Blower; crosses and looks 
down) My landlady — / can't see her now. 

Kershaw. ( b. c.) I understand, lad — I been hard 
oop mysel'. You go and look for music and leave her to 

me. 

(Exit Bernard into bedroom.) 

(Kershaw goes quickly after him and pops his head into 

the door.) 

I say, if it's there, go on looking for something as ain f t — 
(closing door pops his head in again and shouts) and 
don't come out till you've found it! See what I mean? 
(comes back) It's very cold here (shivers) and no 
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fire, (looks at empty grate, thinks) Poor lad! (turns 
up overcoat collar, fastens it across to keep out the cold, 
sits in grandfather chair and rams both hands in over' 
coat pockets and looks like a man in possession) 

(Enter Mrs. Blower.) 

Mrs. B. M-M-M-M — (fetching her breath) 

Kershaw, (aside with comic amazement) What's 
she trying to say? Murder? 

Mrs. B. (l. c.) M-Mr. Gray not here? 

Kershaw. No! and I want him on particular busi- 
ness. 

Mrs. B. He can't be far. Where can he be? (looks 
behind partition) 

Kershaw. She's going to search place, (scoots up c. 
to Mrs. Blower who enters from behind partition) Is 
he there? 

Mrs. B. No! (shakes her curls, crosses to bedroom 
stairs, he stops her) 

Kershaw. No, I'll look in here, (opens bedroom 
door and shuts it) 

Mrs. B. Is he there? 

Kershaw. No! (shakes his head, imitating her) Per- 
haps he's gone out for a little refreshment. Tou step 
round the corner and see; and I'll wait for him here. 

Mrs. B. Me! go to a public? My good man, do you 
know I've seen better days? (shakes her curls) 

Kershaw. Well, let me go — (goes to stairs, Mrs. 
Blower stops him) I've seen worser ones, my good 
woman. 

Mrs. B. (aside) His good woman, indeed! (to him) 
He's not left the house, my good man, I've been watching 
the door. Where can he be? (sits down l.) 

Kershaw. I give it up! I'm not good at riddles — 
but I shall wait here till he comes if I have to wait all 
night, (making himself comfortable in armchair with 
cushions, looks at Mrs. Blower, who is sitting like 
patience on a monument) She looks like a fixture! 

Mrs. B. What line are you in, my good man? 

Kershaw, (aside, smiling) Takes me for a dun. (to 
her) Well, in a small way, my good woman, I'm in the 
grocery line. 

Mrs. B. Groceries! I never seed you i' Robinson's. 

Kershaw. No! Im not in Robinson's — not now! 
(smiling) 

Mrs. B. But Mr. Gray deals wi' Robinson's, my good 
man. 
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Kershaw. Does he? my good woman. Well, he's 
dealin' wi' me now. (thumps on table) 

Mrs. B. (whining) If it ain't much as he owes you — 
give 'ira breathin' time; he writes beautiful music. 
He's a genius in his way — but like my fust 'usand — 
what was a genius too — he's a failure. 

(Enter Amelia, yawning and shuffling, bringing a large 
registered packet which she is going to give to Keb- 
shaw, mistaking him for Bernard— fee tries to snatch 
it, she discovers her mistake and gives it to Mrs. 
Blower. ) 

Amelia. For Mr. Gray, Mum. (she stares at Keb- 
sh\w and Mrs. Blower, with comic amazement) 

Mrs. B. (looking at her) That'll do, Amelia. Al- 
ways idlin\ Go and wait on Mr. Dook. 

Amelia. I'm a-goin', Mum. (goes very slowly looking 
back at them and checking a laugh) 'Ere's a lark. I'll 
sneak to old Dook about your goin's on up 'ere (shaking 
fist at Mrs. Blower behind her back) and I'll tell 'im it's 
nar or never. (Exit Amelia giggling) 

Mrs. B. Poor Mr. Gray! Look at this 'ere. (showing 
packet) 

Kershaw. What is it? Looks like Debentures! 
(crosses to her) 

Mrs. B. It's " The Kingdom o' Love " come back 
from the Metropolus Opera 'Us! 

Kershaw, (c. astonished) What does the daft old 
woman mean? 

Mrs. B. It's his Opera, a masterpiece so his brother 
the doctor says — but the Managers always sends it back 
— after six months — many's the time I've told him not to 
waste the postage. 

Kershaw, (going to her) Here! never you discour- 
age an artist. 

Mus. B. Artist! He can't draw! 

Kershaw. No, but his Opera can! If that's worth 
anything, I'll bet it's worth £1,000. (pointing to it) 

Mrs. B. (struck all of a heap) £1,000 for music! 
Lawks a mussy! and you can buy the "Honey Suckle 
and the Bee " for tuppence! (Kershaw crosses b.) Eh, 
ami to think if he'd only taken my advice he might have 
had that thousand £ound in his pocket now/ instead of 
t lis ! 

Kershaw, (c.) And pray what was your advice, my- 
good woman? 

Mrs. B. It was very good advice, my good man. 
{looking at him) 
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Kershaw. Was it, my good woman? 

Mbs. B. Yes, it was, my good man. I alius reads my 
Carados in the Referee of a Sunday, so there's nothing 
you can't learn me about theayters, an' I says, to 
Mr. Gray — no plays, nor Operas neither has no chance 
nowadays unless a lady's name is on 'em — and I offered 
my lodger the loan of my good name — all for love! 
{smirks) An' pleased I would ha' been if he'd put it on 
— for there's tunes in that henvelope as is 'eavenly — 
why some on 'em, is good enough for the concertina — 
but there! if no one buys 'em, 'ow can he pay you nor 
met (puts score on table l.) 

Kershaw. Oh, but he mun pay! I'm a commercial, 
and in our world, if a customer has the means to pay we 
leave him alone till doomsday. But if he hasn't a penny, 
we make him fork out on the nail! That's business, 
{brings his hand down on her shoulder heavily) 

Mbs. B. (whimpering) You're a 'ard-'anded — 'ard- 
'earted old man, that's what you are. I'm alius very 
patient with 'im — you see, 'e's so like my poor dear fust. 
'E was as gentle as a dove — the most Zamft-like, duck of 
an 'usband — but there — what's your experience of mar- 
ried life, my good man? 

Kershaw. Nay, I'd rather hear yours, my good wo- 
man — my life's been spoilt, (c. half turned from Mrs. 
Blower, goes up grandfather chair and sits, getting more 
and more restless as she goes babbling on) 

Mrs. B. Been spoilt. That means you've spoilt it 
yourself. It's always the bad 'usband as blames the wife. 
There's nothing you can't learn me about 'usbands. My 
fust was a failure in business, but he'd such wheedlin' 
ways, we was werry 'appy. He was an angel to my sec- 
ond, what was a scolard, but selfish and spent every 
penny on Jiimself. (cries) When I asked him for 
money, he tret me very cruel, and said I was a thorn in 
'is flesh. 

Kershaw. Eh? Did he? (aside) I'll be bound he 
felt it. 

Mrs. B. But we women are contrary creatures, and 
the crueller a man uses us, the closer we clings — (this 
stabs Kershaw) Many's the time I've filled his pipe 
with both my eyes that blacked I could hardly see the 
baccy, (wipes her eyes with her apron) He was a 
terror sometimes, used to smash things — I didn't mind 
much — I used to 'ide myself in the coal-cellar till it was 
all over — but 'e 'ad 'is remorses — and then 'e'd say as 
the love of a good woman — meaning me — 'ad turned our 
basement into a little 'eaven below — but for the beetles — 
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and now like the nautical gentleman in the song — now 
'e's gone aloft; and my fust too, an' soon my hasmy will 
puff me up along side of 'em — bless 'em both! We shall 
all three meet again in that blessed land, where bigamy 
an' black-beetles is unknown! (cries loudly) 

Kershaw, (jumping up) Here! Tou go down below 
and enjoy a good cry with the bettles, my good woman. 
I'll wait for him. Any message? 

Mrs. B. (crosses to c.) He knows what Vve come 
about, my good man, this, (shows red book, which she 
fumbles for from underneath pocket) How much does 
he owe yout 

Kershaw. That's my business, (o. looking at book) 
£3. 16. 10 in six weeks — only for board and lodging? 
Why, with clothes and all he must be living at the rate 
of nigh on £50 a year! Oh, the prodigal!!! What's 
this? Friday — "Kippers, tuppence." 

Mrs. B. He alius 'as a fish dinner o* Fridays. 

Kershaw. But here's kippers again o' Tuesday. 

Mrs. B. (testily) Lord knows I don't make no profit 
out of Hm my good man. 

Kershaw, (reading) "Use o' kitchen cruet, half a 
crown." Come, my good woman, you mak' summat out 
o' that! 

Mrs. B. No, indeed I don't, my good man. That's for 
six weeks and there's five bottles in that cruet — vinegar, 
pepper, mustard, salad oil — and sauce, 

Kershaw. Sauce? Whose sauce? (coming to her) 

Mrs. B. Well, o' course, Kershaw's is the best — 

Kershaw, (aside) I'll send her a dozen bottles. 
(gets out note book) 

Mrs. B. — but I can't stummick it! 

Kershaw, (aside) Domd if I do! (pockets note- 
book) 

Mrs. B. I prefer the " Penny Mixture! " 

Kershaw, (aside) Tou would! 

Mrs. B. Howsomever, I alius buy the best salad oil, 
but Mr. Gray's that peevish wi' 'is vittals, 'e never 
touches it — nor the sauce neither. 

Kershaw. The Penny Mixture? I don't blame him. 
You can't go on like this, you know, this account must 
be paid, (goes to table) It's a wicked shame to keep a 
widder waiting. You're too patient, my good woman. 

Mrs. B. Yes, I think I am. 

Kershaw. Here! (taking out pocket book) You 
take this and leave him to me, Til get it out of him. 
(slips a £5 note into the book and hands it back to her) 

Mrs. B. (effusively) Five pounds! ! Oh, thank you, 
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kindly, sir, you're a real true Christian gentleman, bred 
and born. Anyone could see that! 

Kershaw, (putting up his hand with a nervous look 
towards bedroom door and in a stage whisper) 'Sh! not 
a word, (pushing her towards stairs) 

Mrs. B. I won't be two minutes, sir, bringin' up the 
change. 

Kkbshaw. (same bus,) 'Sh! mak' it two hours and 
you can keep the change, (motions her to go — comes 
down o.) 

Mas. B. (following him unobserved) Keep the 
change! Oh, sir t (puts both her hands on his l. shoul- 
der) — may* Heaven bless you and keep you and — 

Kershaw, (same bus.) 'Sh! He will, if you'll go! 
(pushes her up to the stairs) 

(Exit Mrs. Blower, talking all the time, "Keep the 
change. Well I never did! Not at Robinson 1 s! No, 
indeed! Rothschilds more likely. Keep the change! 
Well — and to think as I called him * my good man. 1 ") 

(looking after her holding on to partition as if he were 
completely exhausted) My word! If that's a short- 
winded woman, heaven preserve me from a long-winded 
one. 

(Enter Bernard from bedroom, carrying song.) 

Bernard. Has she gone? (coming down c.) 

Kershaw. Eh, thank goodness, yes! Found thy 
song? (o.) 

Bernard. Tes, (handing it to him down c.) 

Kershaw, (looking at song with genuine admira- 
tion) Is this thy song — the one as turned out a gold- 
mine? 

Bernard, (laughing) Well, not exactly a gold-mine. 
(aside) Two guineas, (to him) But it's on the barrel- 
organs. 

Kershaw, (astonished) On the barrel-organs? Eh! 
but that is clever. You might send that barrel-organ 
chap round to my house, 99 Grosvenor Gardens to-mor- 
row night at nine, will yer, it'll be half a crown in his 
pocket. I got some swells comin' to dinner, and I never 
know owt to say to 'em. But when he starts your toon, 
I shall say, " Lay down your knives and forks, ladies and 
gentlemen, and listen to that, I know the man as made 
that oop." That's alius something to say, ain't it. (goes 
up stage, reading song to himself) 

Bernard, (sees enveloe on table l., sadly crossing to 
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it) My Opera back again! For the — oh! I don't know 
how many times, I've lost all count, (tears envelope 
open savagely, a letter falls out) 

Kershaw, (aside) Poor lad, he's found it. 

Bernard, (picking up letter, reads) What's this? 
(in a tone of deliqht) " We congratulate you heartily — 
on your beautiful Opera — (puts his hand to his head 
overjoyed) " but " — oh! there's always a " but — as your 
name is as yet unknown to us we regret we cannot con- 
sider your exceedingly clever work. However, we shall 
be glad to hear from you again as soon as you have had 
an Opera successfully produced. Your story is very 
idyllic, and no doubt would achieve an artistic success; 
but there is not a penny in it until — the libretto has been 
liberally sprinkled with Gallic Salt." " The Kingdom of 
Love " — sprinkled with — Bah! I'd sooner burn it 
(crosses r., crumples letter and flings it down b.) 

Kershaw, (coming to him with "Motor Car** song 
in his hand) I say, Bernard lad, this is music, this is. 
If I might be allowed, I'd like to buy a dozen toons off 
of yer — all o' this pattern. What I say is, if you like a 
thing, alius buy a dozen of it. They're sure to come in. 
See what I mean? 

Bernard. Yes, and — thank you — (aside, rubbing his 
hands) Now I can pay old " Puff and Blow." 

Kershaw, (crosses to l. of table) You know I've got 
a great respect for Artists, (sitting on table) And for 
why? I'll tell yer. You see this 'ere sheet o' music? 
Well, here am I, wi' both my pockets full o' brarss and 
yet I couldn't do that? See what I mean? Your pockets 
ain't full o' brarss, eh? 

Bernard, (feels in his pockets) No, not quite. 
(laughs) 

Kershaw. I thought not — and yet you wrote this; 
and you've only two hands — like me? It's wonderful! 
See what I mean? It's really wonderful. I honour you 
for it, and I say, go hon, young man, go hon, and some 
day the public will reward you! 

Bernard. " Some day! " (sits dejected B. of table) 
Ah! that was all very well " in the brave days when we 
were twenty one," but when you're half way to three 
score years and ten — you hear the grim umpire call 
" Half time: 1 

Kershaw. Half time? 

Bernard. And it grows too dark to win the game. 

Kershaw, (standing c.) Too dark? Don't you be- 
lieve it, lad. Here! Look at him. (pointing to Verdi's 
picture, crosses to l.) 
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Bernard. Verdi! (rises, comes c.) 

Kershaw. Ay! that's hirn, and a grand old man he 
was. I've read all about him! Why he composed an 
Opera when he was eighty, and look at me, — composer of 
Kershaw's Sauce! Did I do my " Chef devours " in a 
day? No, it took years 0' work, (c.) I tasted one 
sauce after another till I'd tasted th' whole blessed lot — 
eh! I was bad! and I says " No! — this wants a bit more 
kitchup, and that wants a bit more vinegar, and then 
how about the bit o' boiled liver?" (r., puts his finger 
on his nose) See what I mean? 'Sh! trade secret, my 
boy. {finger on his lip) Well, you see, I'd got it all 
here in my head — I'd had enough there! (feeling his 
stomach) an' I went on tryin' an' mixin 'an' muddlin', 
until one day as I was crossing Oxford Street — (Ber- 
nard turns away as if to say " That chestnut again " — 
Kershaw puts his hand on his arm, saying) No, no, 
this was years afore — and I see a picter in a shop 
winder called " The Lady of Shalot " and I says, thaVs 
what my sauce wants — shalot! I'd hit it, and directly 
I'd tasted it, I says, that's my sauce — that's Kershaw's. 19 
(pause) Twenty-two years aso, and to-day Kershaw's 
Sauce is the World's Sauce. See what I mean? There's 
a many religions in the world, but there's only one 
Sauce, and there wouldn't have been that but for me! 
Ain't my story encouraging to all young artists? What's 
the use o' spellin' Art wi' a capital A, and then narrerin* 
it down to pictures and such? Is there no Art in creat- 
ing a new sauce? See what I mean? Here am I, born 
fifty-eight years ago, without a shirt on my back or a 
shilling in my pocket, and to-day — thanks to that blessed 
inspiration about that bit of shalot — I can buy up the 
biggest Carstle i' Great Britain, and a seat in the House 
0' Lords for the price of a cheque to the Prime Minister 
an' all. An' what I say is, you bring out what's in your 
-heart like I did, and the public'll reward you just as 
handsome as it has me. 

(Enter Amelia; she shuffles down to him and stares at, 

him. ) 

Folks may say what they like about the British public; — 
I say "God bless 'em." (he turns round and says 
sharply to Amelia) What do you want? 

Amelia, (very much in aive of him) Just come from 
the public, sir. (shuffles up to cupboard) — been to 
fetch Mr. Dook 'is usual and the Missus is 'avin 'er 
supper along of 'im (aside) I've told him! (bursts) 
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and they've sent me to fetch the cruet (opens cupboard 
gets cruet out) 'cos they ain't got no sauce, {exit 
Amelia downstairs) 

Kebshaw. Oh! haven't they! I think they've got a 
lot. Sendin' you up for 'is 'arf-crown cruet! (to Ber- 
nard) Now, look here, Bernard lad, I want to help you. 
(Bernard walks away proudly; Kershaw detains him) 
No, no, don't misunderstand me, the obligation's all o' 
my side — I mean I want you to help me. Have you ever 
written a Opera? 

Bernard. Tes, one. (picks it up) 

Kershaw. What d'ye call it? 

Bernard. "The Kingdom of Love." 

Kershaw. Eh! I like the sound o' that (stretches 
out his hands to take the book) 

Bernard, (smiling sadly as he hands it to him) 
We all like the sound of it— the fairy land that's so 
far away — and yet so near. 

Kershaw, (turning over pages) I'd like to buy this. 

Bernard, (smiling and shaking his head) "The 
Kingdom of Love " is not for sale. 

Kershaw. But I'll get the best Manager to bring it 
out i' London, wi' aL. the finest singers goin' — we'll mak' 
it as big a success as my sauce. An' you know the 
brarss is all right, (tapping his pocket) 

Bernard. Tes, I know that; and it's collossaUy kind 
of you, but " there's not a penny in it." (picks up let' 
ter) 

Kershaw. Not a penny? But Hubert says there's a 
mint o' money in musical pieces nowadays, (puts foot 
on chair l.) Look at " the Dandy Dutch Doll! " 

Bernard, (shaking his head) Not in " The Kingdom 
of Love " — it's only a simple human tale of laughter and 
of tears — a story of manly men and womanly women. 

Kershaw, (taking foot off chair) Well, that's just 
what I like. 

Bernard. Yes, (smiling) but I'm afraid there's no 
filthy lucre in it. (tears letter) It's the "Kingdom of 
Love " you see, and " naught that defileth can enter 
there." (throws down pieces and sits r. in grandfather 
chair) 

Kershaw, (thinking to himself) " Naught that de- 
fileth " then it's just what my Margaret would ha' liked, 
and I'm going to bring that out, lad, whatever it costs. 
It shall be my Atonement, (a, looks at Bernard, pause) 
Ah! you're wondering what I mean? Well, I've 
never told a living soul, yet, but I'd like to tell you. I 
feel I can talk to you, as I can't to society folk as keep 
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their hearts locked up in refrigerators for fear o' lettin' 
out their feelin's. I'll tell you — (goes to chair l. and 
leans against it) One day I was crossing — (movement 
from Bernard) — no! not Oxford Street — (smiles) 
— the Brompton Road, an* I see a fine building and I 
-went inside — it was th' Oratory, and I found a lot of 
people there — men and women and children — all kneel- 
ing down and prayin', and I thought of my past life, and 
would you believe me, 'twas just as much as I could do 
to stop myself from goin' into one 0' they cupboards 
and lettin' it all out to priest — not as I'm a Roman, 
mind yer, no! I was brought oop as a Primitive 
Methody, but I've changed since then, and I'm Church 
o' England now — I find the heatin's better and I can't 
stand a draught! (goes to Bernard in grandfather 
chair) But there, lad, whatever your religion is, con- 
fession is good for the soul, an' a tale like mine, it burns 
in and in, until it's torture, (drops his r. hand on Ber- 
nard's arm) if ye keep it to yourself. 

Bernard, (taking his r. hand) Tell it to me. I 
shall regard it as a sacred confidence. 

Kershaw. Thank ye, lad, I will, (leans against 
grandfather chair in which Bernard is sitting) When 
I was thirty-five — that's about your age I reckon? 

Bernard. I'm just thirty-five. 

Kershaw. I thought so — "half time," eh? (smiles) 
Well, when I was thirty-five, I thought it was high time 
to think o' gettin' married, as I daresay you do some- 
times. (Bernard winces) And when I was oop i' Lon- 
don I went to see Shakespeare's piece " The Tempest "— * 
eh! it was beautiful! An' I fell in love wi' one 0' they 
actresses. She was Ariel. 

Bernard, (aside) Ariel? 

Kershaw. I went night arter night, and at last I got 
introduced to her — and she took to me — you wouldn't 
think to look at me now, but I was a spanking chap in 
those days! (gets "behind grandfather chair) Well, 
arter a time I asked her to marry me, and she says 
" No," I love the stage too much." And I says, " So do 
I love my sauce. I shan't leave my sauce for you, and 
I don't ask you to leave the stage for me. And she said 
if I meant it she'd marry me, and to show her I meant 
it, I married her, (comes down l.) and I travelled all 
over Provinces wi' her for six months — eh! I did enjoy 
that honeymoon? Ter know I'm a bit o' a Bohemian 
mysel'. But it didn't last long, (pause) Half a year 
of perfect happiness, and then I ended it — fool that I 
was! (comes to table l. and leans on it) Tou see Ker- 
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shaw's Sauce was beginnin' to make headway, and I was 
findin' mysel' wi' lots o' brarss, and I didn't like a wife 
away from home play-acting and the neighbours be- 
ginnin' to whisper. Well one week her company was 
actin' in Hoodersfleld, where I lived, an' it was " The 
Tempest," an' she was Ariel, (sits l.) and I'd come 
to loathe seeing my wife — flitting about as a fairy wi' 
silk tights on, and hardly — well, you know them stage 
dresses! — and of course every soul in the theatre knew 
Ben Kershaw. Why, from my box I could see nearly all 
my workmen — my! how they cheered at the finish! an' 
she deserved it. She was finest actress I ever saw. And 
she had such a heavenly voice. Well they kep' callin* 
her on and on, and the more they cheered, the less I 
liked it. See what I mean? And when we drove home 
the crowd was a-cheerin' all the way t' Egerton, an' I 
thinks to mysel' "Where do I come in?" See what I 
mean? But I held my tongue till the Saturday — how 
well I remember — it was Saturday, the 15th o' March, 
1883. 

Bernard. The 15th of March — to-day! (looking 
round at calendar) 

Kershaw, (turns to Bernard) Aye, lad, I thought of 
it when I woke this morning — nineteen years o' loneli- 
ness. 

Bernard, (musing) Nineteen years! 

Kersiiaw. (pause — rises, goes up l. c.) Well, that 
night at sooper, I never said a word, and she didn't say 
much neither — they'd had two performances, an' she was 
dead done oop, but, after sooper I says to her, (c.) 
" Look here, Mrs. Kershaw, you've made your last ap- 
pearance on any stage to-night! " She didn't answer, 
but she gi' me a proud look as much as to say " Have 
I?" and I says, "Yes, you have! I could see Joe Har- 
graves, an' Bill Brooks and his womenfolk, and Sir 
George Shipley, an' all the swells in the stalls nudging 
each other and laughing, an' I overheard them callin' 
me ' Mister — Ariel ' an' I don't choose to be called that! 
So just sit down and write your Manager as your hus- 
band wants you at home — an' all to hissen — and you're 
sorry you can't open Bradford o' Monday, an' if they 
have to close theatre your husand will pay." And she 
sat still and never spoke, an' I got fair mad, an' I says, 
"Write that letter at once, or leave my house for good 
and all — you — " (goes to Bernard) Nay, lad, I can't say 
what I said — I'll tell you all but that, (c.) I insulted 
her — the best wife — the best woman God ever gave to 
man. Here! See this right arm (clutching it with his 
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Ze/O I'd give it now, if only I could get back what I 
said. Well, she got up an' gi' me one look — a strange 
scared look as though she'd never see'd me afore, an' she 
left the room, and after a time I heard the front door 
close behind her, and I went out — and I bolted it, and I 
coom back and I tried to forget, {goes l. to chair — pause) 
But I waited for her to coom back — to coom back. I 
waited oop for her all through the night, (hold of chair) 
until it was broad daylight, an' I've waited an' waited 
for nineteen years, (sits — pause) Poor Dolly! 

Bebnard. (to him, astonished — rising) Dolly! 

Kershaw. Aye, that was my pet name for Margaret. 

Bernard, (aside — c.) Her mother! 

Kebshaw. God knows I love her as much to-day as 
when I first christened her Dolly, (rises) I'm just 
longing for her. (stretches out his arms) 

Bernard, (aside) Poor man! How can I break it 
to him. (takes a step towards him gently) 

(Warning.) 

Kershaw, (l. c.) I'm rich now — and what's it 
brought me? I'd give all I have to hear her voice again. 

Bernard, (takes his hand, saying very sympatheti- 
cally) I wish I could bring her back to you — I do in- 
deed. 

Kershaw. Thank ye, lad, I'm sure you do, thank ye! 
(pause — goes r. to fireplace — chokes) Have ye got a 
drop o' whiskey? - 

Bernard, (c.) I'm awfully sorry, but I haven't— er 
— just now. 

Kershaw, (smiles r. of table) An' no brarss to buy 
it wi'? (Bernard shrugs his shoulders and crosses to 
tabe R. With pathos) Eh! lad, I wish I was like that. 
(goes to stairs of bedroom, takes his cap off banisters) 
Which house do you use? (crossing to exit stairs) 

Bernard, (r.) The "Three Crowns" round the cor- 
ner. 

Kershaw. Right you are! The " Three Crowns." 
(going) 

Bernard, (coming r. of him) I say, let me go — it's 
a shame! 

Kershaw, (l. c, smiling kindly) What's the good 
o' you going, you ain't got no brarss! 

Bernard, (a, laughs) Well, there's something in 
that! 

Kershaw, (laughing) Aye, lad, something, (hand 
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on Bernard's shoulder — then sadly) But not everything 
— as I've found out — (goes to stairs) not everything! 
Cigars? (Bernard shakes his head) No? All right. I 
shan't be five minutes, (goes slowly; with his hand on 
the banisters, and his back bowed) 

CURTAIN. 



ACT III. 

(Moonlight effect through casement window.) 

(Bernard discovered alone, putting glasses on table.) 

Bernard. Poor old Kershaw, I must tell him about 
Dolly's mother — but how? It's such a sad story, and he's 
so human — he'll feel it terribly, (sees photo on mantel) 
Ah! (as if an idea has suddenly struck him, takes 
photo in his hands) She's the living image of her 
mother. I'll show him this. 

(Church clock strikes nine.) 

(he puts photo back on mantel and goes to window, 
opens it and counts the strokes — closes the window) I 
think old Kershaw must be buying the Three Crowns. 
He's got talking to Polly Brooks, that's what it is. I 
know. He's telling her the story about crossing Oxford 
Street. I wonder how far he's got! (draws curtains) 

Kershaw, (heard off) Eh! I reckon I must be get- 
ting somewhere near the sky now — 

Bernard. Oh! here he comes. 

Kershaw. I never knew such stairs. 

Bernard, (leaning over banisters) Well, this is the 
roof, and unless you're Santos Dumont you won't get 
much nearer heaven! 

(Enter Kershaw up the stairs, smoking, carrying a 
violin in case, a bottle of whiskey under his arm and 
some cigars in his pocket.) 

Kershaw. Then we'll just mak' this the half-way 
house, lad. (throws violin to him across stage) Here 
y* are lad. 

Bernard, (catching it) Oh, thank you, so much — 
{takes it out and handles it reverently) 
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Kershaw, (putting bottle on table and producing 
cigars) Have a cigar? 

Bernard. Thanks, won't you have one? 

Kershaw. Thank ye, if ye don't mind, I'd rather 
stick to my pipe, (takes paper off whiskey bottle, pro- 
duces big pocket-knife with corkscrew and proceeds to 
draw the cork while talking) But I must put it away 
afore Hubert comes. He don't allow me to smoke, so I 
alius puts my pipe away when he calls, just to please lad, 
but when his back's turned I go on smokin' like a house 
a-flre. (laughs) He says it's doin' me a power o' good 
givin' oop smokin', an' I just says " Aye." (he has got 
the bottle between his legs and tugs at the cork on the 
word "Aye," puts his hand to his side suddenly) Ach! 
this old heart trouble, it won't leave me alone. I must 
send for Sir Humphrey if it comes again. Don't tell Hu- 
bert, but I alius send for Sir Humphrey if it's anything 
serious. 

Bernard, (smiles, sees Kershaw just going to tug the 
cork again) Oh, allow me. (takes bottle from him) 

Kershaw. Thank ye, lad. (sits in grandfather chair 
l. of table) I say, she's a gradely lass at "Three 
Crowns." She's Yorkshire. I shall go there again, I 
told her so. 

Bernard. Have some whiskey? 

Kershaw. Well, thank ye, you're very kind. I think 
I will take a drop as I paid for it! (then penitently) 
Forgi' me, lad, I must have my little joke. 

Bernard, (pouring out whiskey for him) And your 
little whack — quite right. The very thing the doctor or- 
dered. 

Kershaw. Nay, the very thing he's forbidden — that's 
enough. Hold on. (Bernard takes no notice, goes on 
pouring whiskey) Eh, but I like you, lad, you ought to 
ha' been Yorkshire! (holding up tumbler half full of 
whiskey) This generous measure reminds me o' Hood- 
ersfield. (then to himself repeats) " Hoodersfield " 
(the smile goes out of his face, he is thinking of the old 
days. He sets the tumbler down and falls into a reverie 
— murmuring to himself— " Margaret " "Dolly") 

Bernard, (aside very softly) Now's the time (goes 
to mantel and takes up photo) 

(Hubert whistles off:) 

Kershaw, (startled out of his reverie — suddenly) 
There's Hubert! I know his whistle. Not a word about 
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the pipe, (hides it away hurriedly) — or the whiskey. 
{puts tumbler under the table quickly 



(Hubert enters up the stairs.) 

Hubert, (wearily) Ah, Mr. Kershaw, so you've 
found your way up all these stairs. 

Kershaw. Aye, lad, and they are twisters. But— I 
am disappointed! 

Hubert. Why? 

Kershaw. Tou ain't brought her. 

Hubert. Who? 

Kershaw. Your little girl o' course — Dolly! 

Hubert. Oh, she'll be here shortly — I've sent — my — er 
— the brougham to fetch hex* — from — er — 

Kershaw. Holland Park? 

Hubert. By Jove! I'm quite worn out. (c.) I've 
had such a busy day. (Bernard coughs — Hubert crosses 
to Kershaw — feels his pulse) We doctors kill ourselves 
to keep others alive. 

Kershaw. Nay, coom, doctors don't alius kill their- 
seVs. 

Hubert. And how are we to-day? (professionally 
feeling his pulse) Any pain in the region of the heart? 

Kershaw. Aye, slight, doctor. I felt it a minute ago. 
(looks at Bernard) 

Hubert. Ah! I knew that would come, (emphatic- 
ally) And you've never felt it before! 

Kershaw. No, doctor! (aside to Bernard) I alius 
agree with him, whatever he says! 

Hubert, (c.) That confirms my theory. Most inter- 
esting. Mr. Kershaw, I don't want to flatter you, but 
yours is not only the first, but the finest case of Neuriti- 
citis I've ever had. 

Kershaw. Is it? I'm hearty glad to be of such ser- 
vice to you. Here you are, doctor! (hands him a sov- 
ereign) 

Hubert, (taking it) Thank you. (is crossing to 
Bernard) 

Kershaw, (feeling in trouser pocket for a shilling) 
Wait a bit, lad, let's mak' it proper fee. (aside to Ber- 
nard) Twice a day, reg'lar. 

Hubert, (r. c.) Thank you. You'll pardon me, I'm 
sure, Mr. Kershaw, (crosses to Bernard r.) — but this 
is partly a professional visit, and you know I'm a very 
busy man. (aside to Bernard feeling his pulse and giv- 
ing him the guinea) Take it, old boy.- I see they've sent 
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the whiskey and cigars — how goes the Opera? Has he 
settled for it yet? 

Bernard. Not yet. 

Hubert, (aside to Bernard) Then you leave him 
entirely in my hands and don't interfere — I understand 
him. Look! (jerking his head towards Kershaw, who 
is studying libretto) He's nibbling! (Hubert goes and 
brings down water and glasses) 

Kershaw, (looking through score, reads) Eh! I like 
this— 

" No flowers there be like the flowers that blow 

In the beautiful Kingdom of Love 
And the rivulets ripple and laugh as they flow 

Thro' the midsummer meadows of Love. 
This Kingdom is by you, then why forsake it? 
The world is whatever ye choose to make it." 
" The world is whatever ye choose to make it." That's 
fine! 

Hubert, (l. c.) The whole Opera's fine. Take my 
word, Mr. Kershaw, (at back of table) and the music is 
a masterpiece! There's not another like it in the market. 
(pours out whiskey for Kershaw) If it's worth a penny, 
it's worth fifteen hundred pounds, (adding water) I 
might even say — tell me when to stop — 

Kershaw. I'd stop at fifteen hundred, lad. (laughs) 

Hubert. I meant the water. 

Kershaw. Nay, no spirits for me, doctor, (winks at 
Bernard) 

Hubert. Nonsense! 

Kershaw. Your own orders, doctor. (Bernard and 
Kershaw laugh) 

.Hubert, (confused c.) Oh, but this whiskey won't 
hurt you, it's a very old liqueur. 

Kershaw. Is it? (aside) It was dashed cheap 
liqueur at three and six a bottle at public. 

Hubert, (holding it out to him, he stands l. of Ker- 
shaw) I can recommend it. 

Kershaw. Oh, can you? "The very thing the doctor 
ordered." Then here you are, doctor, (takes glass from 
under table) 

Hubert. What's that? 

Kershaw. I poured it out agen you coom. 

Hubert. Ah! that's too bad. (laughs — confused) 
Try one of those cigars. (Bernard r. of Kershaw hands 
him the cigars) They're rather a rare crop. 

Kershaw. Are they — a rare crop, eh? (aside to 
Bernard) Fourpence each, best they had. (looking 
from one to the other) You two brothers are very gen- 
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erous. I dont know which is the more so. Drink hearty, 
boys, (they drink — putting cigar in hi* waistcoat 
pocket) I'll smoke this later on, bat yon mustn't tell 
my doctor, he says, givin* oop smokin' is doin' me a 
power o' good. (Kershaw and Bernard both laugh — 
Hubert look* confused and goes up round a.) 

(Enter Amelia hurriedly.) 

Amelia, (to Bernard) Oh! lor sir, 'ore's that 'of 
cross bun lydy back again, an' this time she wants yon, 
sir, (to Kershaw) an' she's fetched a four wheeler for 
the pair of yer. Oh! my stars! didnt she Jump on the 
cabby, just, when he said 'e'd got to change 'oases — don't 
you keep 'im wytin' sir, 'e's got such a red fyce, and 'e's 
(tee* Nurse) Oh! crikey! 

(Enter Nurse Hope.) 
(Exit Amelia.) 

Nurse, (o.) The cab's here, sir. 

Kershaw. Is it? Well, you can send it away. Tell 
'im to change 'osses! (then merrily) I'm not goin' 
afore I've seen Dolly — that's what I coom for. 

Nurse, (aside) Oh, is it? Then 111 stop to look 
after you. (rings the bell l.) 

Kershaw. Here! What are you doing? 

Nures. Ringing the bell, sir. 

Kershaw. What for? 

Nurse, (c.) To tell the maid to send the cab away. 

Kershaw, (astonished) To tell the maid? Why 
can't you tell the cabman yourself? 

Nurse. What? go down all those horrid stairs and all 
the way up again? 

Kershaw. Oh, I forgot you were one o' the ' Uppers.' 
(laughs) What is it the doctor says your brother is? 
(smiling) One of the aristocracy, eh? 

Hubert, (whispers in Kershaw's ear in a tone of im- 
portance) 'Sh! he's a Duke! 

Kershaw, (loudly) What? A Duke!! 

Nurse, (shaking her head) Since I became "Sister 
Hope," I'm everybody's sister, (goes up stage o.) 

Kershaw. Oh, are you! You've got a lot of relations 
then. 

(Enter Mrs. Blower, looking very smart.) 

Mrs. B. (to Kershaw, smirking) Did you ring, sir? 
Kershaw. No, my good woman. 
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Mrs. B. (c.) Oh, sir, don't say that! (smirking) 

Nubse. I rang. Here's a shilling — (gives it to her) 

Mrs. B. Thank you, miss. 

Nubsb. And will you send the cab — ? (l.) 

Mas. B. (l. c, looks at her in the face, starts) Why — 
no — yes, it is! Blest if it ain't Ebenezer Dook's sister! — 
'Lizer Ann! (looking at Nurse's uniform) Whatever 
'av' yer got on that dress for, 'Lizer Ann, and where hav' 
yer been all these months? 

Nurse. I'm a Nurse — you silly old woman, (trying 
to quiet her) 

Mrs. B. A nurse, what f ad you done to take to that? 
But there, come along, my dear, Ebenezer will be so 
glad to see you. (moving towards stairs) Tou know 
'e's my Ebenezer now — (in her ear) 

Nurse, (indignantly snatching her arm away) What 
on earth are you talking about? 

Mrs. B. Yes, it's quite true, love, (takes her arm 
and draws her to stairs) You're going to be my sister — 

Kershaw, (to Bernard) She said she was every- 
body's sister. Has she promised to be a sister to yon, 
Hubert? (Hubert goes to window and bites his lip — 
Bernard laughs) 

Mrs. B. (to Nurse) Ebenezer popped the question 
to-night as the clock was striking nine — and I named 
the day at five past — there's only to be two bridesmaids, 
my sister, what's in the rags and bones, is one, and you 
shall be the other, 'Lizer Ann. 

Nurse. Hold your tongue, (aside) Old fool! 

Mrs. B. Hold my tongue, 'Lizer Ann? Did you ever 
know me hold my tongue? (volubly) But there! You 
Dukes never had no manners — an' I could ha' done much 
better for my third than marry into your family, it I'd 
only been a designing hussy like you. (looks fondly at 
Bernard) It's a pore consolation is the gasfittin' when 
once you've perspired to music! But we won't quarrel, 
my pet. (takes her arm again) We'll go down and 
watch your Ebenezer — my Eb — our Ebenezer, enjoy his 
kippers. 

Kershaw. They're hot on kippers i' this house. 

Nurse, (to Mrs. Blower) Give me back that shil- 
ling. I'll pay the cab myself, you've spoilt my game, you 
silly old dodderer! Tour bridesmaid indeed! I'd pop 
you into a lunatic asylum, if I had my way, and Eben- 
ezer too. (crosses to r. to Kershaw) and you too, you 
old imbecile. Tou don't want a Nurse, you want a 
keeper , (to Hubert) — and I don't let you off either, 
my little man — I've kept all your letters, bushels of 'em 
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— damages, Master Hubert — damages, (looks at 
kard as though wondering what she can say to hint, then 
to Mrs. Blower, crossing to stairs) Oh! you old idiot! — 
do you hear — idiot! idiot! (going down stairs) All of 
you — idiots! — idiots!! (exit Nurse) 

Mrs. B. If I 'adn't been brought up a lady — I should 
have answered her back! You won't ever darken my 
doors when I'm Mrs. Dook — (calls) Ebenezer, Ebenezer 
— 'Lizer Ann's come back, an' she's usin' language! (exit 
Mrs. Blower) 

Kershaw, (laughing) So your Duke's a gasfitter, eh, 
Hubert? Well, he might be worse. I alius thought there 
was something a bit gassy about Nurse Hope. I say, 
Hubert, your little girl's a long time coming from Hol- 
land Park — must a got stuck in the tuppenny tube, I 
should think, (all laugh) 
Dolly, (heard off, singing as she comes up the stairs) 

" Come unto these yellow sands, 

And then take hands: 

Curtsied when you have and kist 

The wild waves' whist: 

Foote it featly here, and there, 

And sweete sprights the burthen beare." 

(Kershaw sits bolt upright as if turned to stone, Ber- 
nard and Hubert cross to stairs completely masking 
Kershaw from Dolly.) 

(Enter Dolly, dressed in Vi's best frock, which exactly 
suits her — she doesn't see Kershaw. ) 

Dolly, (to Bernard) Ah, my dear Marquis, your 
servant, (makes elaborate curtsey) How like you my 
new gown? (holds it out and sweeps round) That 
minds me, Mistress Violet cannot attend upon your lord- 
ship — she has the vapours, poor dear. Ah! Sir Hubert! 
a happy day to you and to us all. (shakes hands) I 
have just left your amiable patient, the Baroness Blower, 
I think she requires your professional assistance, she 
was sitting on the Duke's door-mat in a perfect state of 
collapse. 

Hubert, (l. c, aside) Don't give yourself away — 
he's here, (points to Kershaw) 

Dolly. ( seeing him) Oh! what will he think of me? 

Hubert, (c. — talcing her hand and advancing to Ker- 
shaw) Mr. Kershaw! (no response — taps his shoulder) 
Mr. Kershaw, allow me to present you to Miss Bruce. 

Kkrshaw. (as in a dream, to Dolly, who is down L. 
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o.) I'm very glad to see you. (holds out both his hands 
— she takes them, he draws her gently to him) 

Dolly. I am so sorry — (sheepishly) I didn't know 
any one was here, or — (smiles) I wouldn't have been 
so foolish. 

Kebshaw. (c.) Eh, but I enjoyed it, lass, you made 
me laugh. An' it's a good thing i' this world — when we 
can laugh. We must be great friends, you and I (Hu- 
bert looks) — Miss Bruce. 

Dolly. Oh, call me Dolly — please — that's my name, 
just Dolly. 

Kershaw. Dolly! (long pause) I like that name! 
And how old might you be, Dolly? 

Dolly. Eighteen on Christmas Eve. 

Kershaw, (to himself) The 15th o' March. And you 
was born on Christmas Eve? (puts his hand to his head 
and thinks) I take a great interest in you, Dolly. Hu- 
bert's spoken to me about you, so I made oop my mind 
to coom and see you. He's a good lad, and you see I've 
no children o' my own and often I feel my home very 
lonely — and I long for young folk about me. I feel a sort 
of void here, (hand to his heart) Eh! but you can't un- 
derstand that sort of feeling, you're too young and your 
life's too full of sunshine, (takes Dolly's hand) 

Dolly. Oh, no, it's not! It's only Hubert's brother 
brings the sunshine. I've no friend but Uncle Bernard 
— no real true friend I mean — 

Kershaw, (g.) Ah, so he's been a real true friend, 
eh? I'm glad o' that. We've had a long talk together, 
Bernard and I, and I'd like to.have a talk wi' you if I 
may. I'd like you to tell me all about yourself! 

Dolly, (c. l.) Me? There's nothing interesting 
about me — I sing in the chorus. (Hubert nervous) 
When I can get an engagement. I've been out a long 
time now, but I'm going away in a fortnight. I've just 
arranged it. 

Kershaw. What for? 

Dolly. I'm going to try and act — not because I can 
— but because — I've got to — and I know I can never act 
like mother. 

(Soft music starts.) 

Kershaw, (to Dolly) Do you know Shakespeare's 
"Tempest?" (Bernard looks) 

Dolly. Yes, indeed! I used to sit night after night 
in the wings and watch mother play Ariel. She was 
lovely! I wish you'd seen her, Mr. Kershaw. Tou would 
have liked her. 

5 
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KiisiAir. {tmrmcsQ** Tm sure I should. Where's 

your -mother actta' now. DoEy? 
Daux. (x. c) Sbrt rtwi 



Kbseaw. <c) Dnd? (has.) 

(****» ISA o' Mutk. (to her) Where 



did she die? 

Dollt. Here. (Hoar uneasy) 

Kxxshaw. Is lias — ? (checks 

Dollt. Xo. in the little back-room downstairs, (fcolf 
cryt*p) TW1 km Uncle Bernard, {joes as stage a 
ami draw* eurtaims aside: muwrnUmhi cm her) 

Bexxash. Hex mother, Margaret Brace, was a great 
actress and a beautiful singer, hot a usneh o w she netrer 
got a chance, and she was terrihJy poor when she died. 

KotSHAW. isits — osidr) Terribly poor! 

Bbsaa. I was liTing here when she came with little 
Dolly, who was only eleven then. She took one tiny 
room for a month. (Honr store uneasy) Before it was 
an, she died. An artist In the house had just finished a 
heautlfnl picture of her as Ariel. 

Kbshaw. Td like to bay that picture. 



(Hnnr sittimg on chair up l) 

We had to sell it to pay for the funeral. 

Kbshaw. Her ova pkter for her oum foneral! Had 
she no friemdf 

Boras*. None. She'd been touring in the Provinces, 
and then she left England suddenly for Australia. 

Kexshaw. Australia? (sense) 

Bektakd. Yes, for years. In London hardly a soul 
knew her, (Dolly comet slowly down c) and when 
she died, Dolly and I were the only mourners. (to e, 
sack to audience) 

Dolly, (coming c) We walked hand in hand all the 
way to High gate; it was cold. And Uncle Bernard 
brought me back—he carried me all the way — and I*re 
lired in that little back-room down there (poimting) 
ewer since. 

Kexshaw. Brer since? Brer since! (look* at Hcf- 
sest, who gasp* uneasily) 

Dolly, (c.) Yes, thanks to Uncle Bernard— he's been 
both father and mother to me. (cries) 

{Pause.) 
KsnaHAw. ito himself) He's a hero, (to DoturK 
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And is your — your father dead too, Dolly? motions to 
Bernard to keep silent) 

Hubert, (coming down l. quickly) Yes, Dolly's 
father died abroad. He was one of the Braces of Dum- 
fermline. Very old fam — 

Kershaw. Nay, lad, let her speak — I like to hear— 
her voice, (goes up l. and sits) 

Bernard, (aside) " Her voice." He has his wish. 

Dolly, (looking straight at audience) I don't know 
whether my father's dead or alive, and I don't think I 
care. (Kershaw gasps and looks at her) Mother was 
always Miss Bruce at home as well as on the stage. 
(Kershaw bows his head) I never asked about my 
father, because, child as I was, I guessed he'd been un- 
kind to her! As only a man can be to the woman who 
loves him — (Kershaw puts his hand to his heart as if 
stabbed) Poor mother! I don't want ever to see my 
father, I think I should hate — (turns round to Ker- 
shaw) 

Kershaw, (with his hand to her mouth) Hush! 
hush! Don't say that, lass! With all his faults— don't 
forget he's still your father. 

Dolly. He forgot mother! Oh! how she 'suffered! 

Kershaw, (c.) And be sure if he wronged your 
mother he's suffered too. Maybe he's suffering all these 
long, long years. Don't be hard on him. We always have 
to answer for our sins. He lost his wife and never knew 
his child. You don't know what that means to a father. 
Just think of it, the love of his only child. Look at me! 
I'm rich — folks envy me, because they think I can gratify 
every whim — money — mpney — money — they think that's 
everything — they don't know — what's going on here. 
(hand to his heart) I'd give up all willingly just to 
hear a child call me father, (going r.) 

Bernard, (aside to Kershaw, quietly) Tell her. 

Kershaw, (aside to Bernard) Not till she's learnt 
to love me. 

Bernard, (nodding) I understand. 

Kershaw, (to Bernard) And don't tell Hubert — it's 
our secret, (to Dolly) Are you cry in' — for me? (turn- 
ing her round) 

Dolly, (raising her tear-stained face to his in a tone 
of deepest feeling) I don't know, I feel so sorry for you. 

Kershaw, (c.) Do you? May I — kiss you? 

Dolly. Yes — you're so good. 

Kershaw, (stung) Good? Nay, little lassie, don't 
say that, don't say that! (Dolly kisses him softly, he 
Hisses her eagerly — after a pause) Have you — any— 
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it lying on the table when I 
night of the Pan- 
si trudged 
I knew I should be out 
been out of 
I got here to tbe little back- 
it was aD dark. I fumbled about for a 
and fond tbit tying oa tbe table; I went to the 
and read it by tbe gas-lamp — that shone into our 



Kebshaw. (remftspl ~Hy wear fifcUe Dolly *— (/oi- 
lers) 

Dour. Hay I say it fa yoa? (Kdshaw fates aer 
f) I know it by heart— I read it— eserw asp hL 

r. Nay. lass— Td like to read it for myself. 
(reads) ~ My dear Utile Dotty— tbe Ire baa gone oat, 
and tbe coals are all done. rm so sorry. Bat I"a» lying 
oa your nightgown to keep it warm for yoa, Dont wake 
me when yon coom to bed if yoa can help — Tm so tired. 
Good-night, little one — pray for father." 

Dollt. And when I went to and my nightgown — it 



Kebshaw. (collapses in arstcteir, with m 
ing cry) Dolly! 

Dollt. (jumping up) Oh! he's OIL Run for a doc- 
tor. 

Hussar, (crossing with professional air) I am here, 
(goes to Kebshaw) 

Dollt. (impatiently) I mean a real doctor, (goes 
down l.) 

Kebshaw. (to Hubebt, who is unfastening at* neck- 
tie, waving him off gently, and speaking faintly) Nay. 
lad, I'm all right. It was only a bit of a twinge here. 
(hand on heart — aside to Bekxabd a) I must send for 
8lr Humphrey to-morrow, (to Dollt kneeling by him) 
1 hope I didn't frighten yoa — little one. 

Dolly. Ton did—very much. Bat I'm so glad you're 
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better again, dear Mr. Kershaw, (props him up with 
cushions) 

Kebshaw. Eh! but you are good to me. Tou make me 
feel as if I'd got my own children round me. 

(Tableau.) 

Dolly. There's no bond like suffering — it draws us 
all closer. 

Kebshaw. Aye! that's the blessing o' pain. (Ber- 
nard b. and Hubebt l. get up l. slowly, drawing her to 
him) Dolly, my little lassie, I couldn't love you more 
if you were my own child, an' I'm going to say straight 
out what's in my mind. 

Hubert, (taking a step down) One moment, Mr. 
Kershaw, I have something to say to Miss Bruce first. 

Kebshaw. Nay, leave it to me, lad — I know what 
you're going to say, an' I'm goin' to say it for you. 

Hubebt. (to Bebnabd) He's going to v propose on my 
behalf, (draws himself up, smiling) 

Kebshaw. (in chair) Dolly, I'm only a rough-spoken 
old Torkshireman, but I can see as far through a brick 
wall as most, an' I see that Hubert — (pauses, he 
watches the effect on Dolly) — has set his heart on 
you. (still watching her) 

Hubebt. (aside to Bernard) Not half bad for a start. 
(smiles, pleased) 

Kebshaw. And I think — his brother Bernard has too. 
(Hubebt smothers a laugh — Kebshaw still watching ef- 
fect on Dolly, who hangs her head — aside) I don't think 
now — I know, (to Dolly) Now I'm going to act as if I 
really was your father — nothing like sauce, you know— » 
I'm going to put your hand in the hand of the only man 
you ever loved, or ever will — (Dolly slowly rises with 
Kebshaw) 

(Hubebt wipes his right hand with handkerchief, get- 
ting ready, comes down l. of Kebshaw, who is seated 
in the grandfather chair facing audience. Hubert 
stands near him with his right hand outstretched in 
perfect self-confidence as to what is going to happen 
Dolly standing r. of Kershaw, who is holding her 
right hand in his. Without taking his eyes off Dolly 
he stretches out his left hand behind his back, Hubert 
comes down — Kebshaw waves him back, beckoning 
Bernard with a snap of his fingers. Bebnabd comes 
down as if in a dream, dragging his feet after him. 
Kebshaw grips his right hand heartily and places it in 
Dolly's, holding their two hands between his own) 
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Hubebt. (down l. to Kebshaw — amused) No, no, Mr. 
Kershaw! You've made a mistake. Most amusing. 
Bernard' 8 not in love with Dolly. 

Kebshaw. (looking at Dolly) Am I right, lass? 

Dolly, (softly) Yes. 
* Bernard, (with a great surprise both in his face and 
his voice — stretching out both his arms to her t with the 
hunger of a great love — Dolly stands motionless for a 
moment, gazing at Bernard ) 

Bernard. (Dolly gliding past Kebshaw hides her 
head on Bernard's shoulder, he clasps her to him) My 
Dolly! 

Hubebt. (who realises the truth for the first time, 
places his right hand on Bernard's left shoulder, saying 
in a tone of manly contrition) Bernard! Forgive me! I 
never dreamt you loved her — (pause — he is nearly 
overcome — he holds out his hand to Bernard) You 
can't think so badly of me to believe otherwise. 

Bernard, (grasping his hand) No, my dear, dear 
brother, of course I don't. I've little to forgive but much 
to thank you for. It was you who opened my eyes. 

Kebshaw. I say, Doctor, (taking cheque book from 
pocket) you got a lot to learn, yet, lad — about girls — I 
mean Operas. You said this (taking up score) was 
worth £1,500, but my price for " The Kingdom of Love " 
is £2,000, and precious cheap at that, (hugging the 
score) An' I'm going to write the cheque now for fear 
I lose it. See what I mean? You young folks'll want 
something to marry on. (takes out cheque book and 
stylo) 

Bernard (crossing from l. to table b. trying to stop 
him) No, no, you mustn't — you really mustn't. 

Kebshaw. Eh, but I must, lad. (writes cheque) It's 
a poor thanksgivin' for the joy you've brought me to- 
night, (tapping the score) " The Kingdom of L<ove." 
I've lived outside of it, a many years, but eh! I'm in it — 
now. (looking at Bernard and Dolly — hands cheque to 
Bernard) Here you are — (puts his hands over their 
heads) Bless you, my children — (falters at the word 
** children 9 *) Bless you! Eh! (going l.) but we'll 
have a tip-top weddin'! We'll set all the bells ringing, 
an' we'll have a grand wedding breakfast. Where will 
you have it? 

Hubert (o.) I should suggest the Carlton — or 
Prince's. 

Kebshaw. (l.) Both if you like. 

Dolly. Oh, no, no! Here — here where I've been so 
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happy, (looking at Bernard) In your "snug little 
kingdom." 

Bernard, (holding her to him c.) Our kingdom now 
— we'll never leave it. 

Kershaw. Never leave it? (with emphasis) Then 
this house is mine — I'll buy it and come and live here. 
Where's that old mother Blower? (going to stairs) 

Hubert, (c. l., stopping him) But — I say — what 
about me? 

Kershaw. You? — oh! you shall have Grosvenor Gar- 
dens, lad — furnished and all — I've done wi' it — an' you 
can keep your carriage. 

Hubert. How can I thank you? 

Kershaw, (patting his shoulder) By saving better 
lives than mine, lad. Here! Mrs. Blower! (calling over 
banisters) What's the price o' this 'ere house — stairs 
an » aK— I'm comin' to live here, wi' Dolly and Bernard 
in their "snug little kingdom." (going downstairs- 
calls) Mrs. Blower! Mrs. Blower! 
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